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A Course of Study for Stpdents Specializing In Insurance 
H, J» Loman 


In outlining a program of study for students specializing in 
Insurance I am going to make the following assumptions? 
1. The course consists of collegiate training at the degree level. 
2. It is undertaken in a school of commerce or business edministration. 
3- That the program is not for training of- actuaries. 


4, That the work is fitted into a four year undergraduate course or a 
two year graduate course. 


5. A substantial number of students majoring in insurance. 

The first assumption is made for the purpose of eliminating all 
courses that have to do with training for specific jobs and routine opera- 
tions.. The intention is not to dwarf the importance or necessity for such 
work. but I am more concerned with the development of a group of men who 
will constitute a professional class in the field of insurance, Their edu- 
cation must be of a somewhat more general nature with a great deal of emphasis 
on business fundamentals and principles and a lesser emphasis on the details 
of practice. 

The second assumption is a corollary of the first because it is 
only in schools of business administration or commerce that the courses re~- 
quired for this type of training are likely to be offered. 

The third assumption is wede because of the highly technical nature 


of actuarial sciences, the relatively small number of students interested, and 


the rether limited offerings of most of our educational institutions, 


The fourth assumption is based to a certain extent on the first 
and second. If the work is to be at the degree level and if it is to be 
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for the kind of training which I conceive it should be our purpose to give, 
then not less than four years of college work is necessary. 

The fifth assumption is for the purpose of making it feasible to 
offer certain courses which should be required in an insurence major. 

In the ree soomptions I have given some hint cf the ob- 
Seat ives of the course of study I am about to propose. Inasmuch as these 
objectives to a large extent influence my selection of courses I think my 
attitude on this question should be more definitely known. Especially is 
this so on account of the diversity of opinion on this point. And paren- 
thetically I may say these differences are not confined to insurance but 


permeate the whole field of teaching business administration courses. Are 


we trying to train men well grounded in the entire field of business, men 


who understand the principles of business administration, men who understand 
the interrelationship of the various parts of our economic structure, who 
have high ethical and social concepts, a professional attitude toward their 
work, men who are leaders of thought in their chosen field or are we training 
insurance technicians? Personally I am inclined to the view that a compre- 
hensive training is infinitely more valuable than narrow specialization and 
unqualifiedly subscribe to the idea that we should not attempt to turn out 
mere insurance technicians but persons trained in the fundamentals of all 
business. 

The latter method not only produces men with broader vision and 
capacities but it also avoids two dangers, namely, (1) that a student will 
spend his time in studying routine operations which can be learned better in 
practice, or (2) that he will specialize intensively and extensively in one 
thing and later find that his life's work is in something else, We all 


know from experience that there is a high degree of probability that a graduate 





" 


of a school of business administration will not follow his college major as 


his vocation. 


However I believe it is educationally desirable to include some 


specialization in a college course. In determining the exact nature of this 
specialization in a business administration course one should contemplate 


the kinds of positions which college graduates might obtain. For instance 


‘) dm insurance if we eliminate the highly technical field of actuarial science 


the graduates are likely to follow one of two kinds of activities. Either 
they become insurance underwriters or they enter insurance company agencies 
or home offices with the intention of working up to supervisory or managerial 
positions, In either event ‘their duties call for the giving of business and 
personal advice and the making of business and personal decisions that are of 
momentous consequences to the persons affected. Moreover it is from these 
groups that the insurance executives, administrators and leaders of tomorrow 
are to be chosen. 

In this connection it might be remarked that much has been said 
and written to the effect that the purpose of a college education is to train 
for leadership. This ideal is excellent but certainly it should not be the 
sole objective of business administration courses. We may as well be realists 
and recognize that not all of our graduates are going to be executives, many 
do not possess the necessary qualities to be moulders of thought and in any 
event they are not likely to be either for some considerable time after gradu- 
ation, Therefore we should give them a training which will enable them to 
render service of a professional character and pursue the paths which lead to 
important managerial and executive positions as well as to intelligent in- 


fluence in civic and business affairs. 
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In general recognition of these known facts and the desire to pro- 
duce a professionally trained group of persons who can hold down insurance 
jobs and fulfill the objectives previously set forth I will proceed to out- 
line the content of the course of study. 

The first and more desirable program which I shall detail is on 
the four year basis. This delays the specialization until a student receives 
training in the materials which are fundamental to an understanding of busi- 
ness activities whether they have to do with insurance, banking, manufactur- 
ing, marketing, or investments. It also enables a student to make a more 
intelligent selection of his major. 

Regardless of the primary interest of the student in life, fire 
and marine or casualty insurance, the bulk of the required work should be 
the same. Therefore I will use life insurance as the major and indicate 
the modifications which should be made for the other specialities. 

In the first of the four years I would prescribe the courses list~ 
ed below. In each case I have given a brief statement of the general nature 
or content of the course as well as the number of credit hours. The latter 
are calculated on the usual semester basis. 


1. Elementary Accounting ~ record keeping, the preparation of 
statements, and account analysis. 5 or 6 Credit Hours 


2, Business Organizations - various types of business organizations, 
their formation end operation ~ to serve as a business orienta- 
tion course. 3 or 4 Credit Hours 


3. Commercial Law ~ law as the instrumentality of social control. 
Law of contracts and agency. 4 Credit Hours 


4, English Composition ~ the usual drill course in writing 
compositions. 4 Credit Hours 


5. Marketing ~- the elements, function, structure and a srt? be 
of the field of marketing. Credit Hours 


, Political Science « descriptive analysis of the American 
government system ~ national, state and local, and the inter- , 
relationship of government end business. 5 or 6 Credit Hours 
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Sociology = human group. life and the problems of American society. 
5 or 6 Credit Hours 


The second year would consist of the following prescribed work. 


Advanced Accounting - preparation and interpretation of. financial 


and operating statements, budgeting and budgetary control. 
4 Credit Hours 


Banking and Credit ~ principles of money, banking and commercial 
credit - our national monetary and banking system and the rela- 
tionship of money and the price level to banking policy, business 
fluctuations and governmental finance. 5 or 6 Credit Hours 


Commercial Law ~- law of partnerships, corporations end sales. 
4 Credit Hours 


Corporation Finance ~ formation, capitalization, promotion, capital 
raising, dividend policies, consolidation, reorganization and 
liquidation of corporations. 4 Credit Hours 


Principles of Economics - an introductory course to fundamental 
economic concepts, principles and problems. 5 or.6 Credit Hours 


Insurence ~ a course. in principles and practices as applied to the 
several forms of insurance with special emphasis on economic and 
social services. This. would include the economic theory of insur- 
ance, the fundamentals of insurance contracts, the types of 


carriers, principles. of rate-making and state regulation. 
4 Credit Hours 


The third year's required work would be as follows: 


Business Statistics - methods of collecting, analyzing and present-— 
ing business data. 4 Credit Hours 


Commercial Law ~, law of negotiable instruments and bankruptcy. 
3 Credit Hours 


Life Insurance ~ types of policies.and their uses, principles of 
rate-~making, policy interpretation and practices and problems 
of the business. 4 Credit Hours 


Fire and Marine Insurance ~ nature and uses of. property forms of 
insurance, rate-making, policy interpretation, practices and 
problems of the business. 4 Credit Hours 


Casualty Insurance - social and legal basis of the several casualty 
lines, rate-making, policy interpretation, practices and problems 
of the business.’ 4 Credit Hours 


Investments - principles of investment banking and security 


analysis as applied to various types of investments. 
4 Credit Hours 
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Tw Psychology - a general psychology course with business illustrations 
and applications. 5 or 6 Credit Hours 


&. Wills, Trusts, and Estates - the law of wills, trusts, and decedents' 
estates. ~ 2 Credit Hours 


. 9s Taxation - principles of taxation, especially as related to income, 
inheritance and gift taxes. 2 Credit Hours 


Fourth Year. 


Business Correspondence ~ style, structure and aims of business 
‘letters. 4 Credit Hours 


Public Spéaking ~ training in effective utilization of spoken words. 
4 Credit Hours 


‘Personnel Administration and Sales Management - the study of human 
‘relations in industry and the problems of the manager in his re- 
lations with employees. The selection, training and compeasation 
of @ sales force and the planning of sales work. 4 Credit Hours 


Social Insurance ~- the social basis ana needs hr this type of 
insurance and ea study of our progress in this .iirection. 
4 Credit Hours 


Insurance Problems ~- a study of specific problems in the field of 
life insurance to be conducted on a report or seminar basis. 
This should involve the application of the principles studied 
not only in the preceding insurance courses but also all the 
correlated work. 4 Credi: Hours 


If the major field of interest is. fire insurance the courses in 


Taxation, and Wills, Trusts, and Estates.can be omitted and perhaps Social 


- - Insurence could be eliminated, In place of these and the Life Insurance 


' -* Problems course the following should be sub stituted; 


1. Manufacturing Industries ~- nature and causes of growth, decline, 
shifts in location, seasonality, investment in plant, shifts 
in raw materials and changes in processes of production of 
manufacturing industries, 5 or 6 Credit Hours 


2. Loss Prevention - the activities of insurance companies and the 
government in attempting to reduce losses. Principles of design, 
construction, and materials eimed at fire prevention, 

2 Gredit Hours 


3. Real Estate ~ the problems of sale and purchase of real property 
and the law and practice relating to titles, mortgages, leases 
and other legal interests in realty. 4 Oredit Hours 





4, Insurance Problems = similar to the course in Life Insuvance 
Problems but, devoted to the fire and marine business. 
4 Credit Hours 


For one ghe.is primarily interested in Casualty Insurance the 


4 _ course would be varied from the life insurance program in only a few particu- 


; : lars. The courses in Taxation and Wills, Trusts, and Estates could be 
omitted. . The course in Mamfacturing Industries described for the fire in- 

_ surance group. should be. added as well as one dealing with Loss Prevention. 
The latter would emphasize home, industrial, motor vehicle and other public 
accidents and their prevention. The course in Casualty Insurance Problems 

in the fourth year would take the place of the Life or Property Problems 
courses. -If at all possible a course in the Law of Torts covering the common 
law of negligence and the statutory modifications of it should be given in 
the third year of the casualty work. It would probably be impossible to 
offer this at most institutions where there is no cooperating law school. 

The Manufacturing Industry and Loss Prevention courses suggested 
should be given in the second and fourth years respectively and the Real 
Estate course in the fourth year. 

It should be observed that only 24 credit hours have been assigned 
to the courses which deal exclusively with Insurance: About 50 additional 
hours are deyoted to business subjects which are allied to insurance or 
basic to all business training. If we assume the average college student 
will complete approximately 140 credit hours in four years this leaves a 
substantial margin for other courses,. Some electives might be suggested 
for these, For instance. the students whose interest is life or casualty 
insurance might add courses in Advertising and Selesmanship. However, most 
of the remaining hours should be filled in with English Literature, History, 


Advanced Economics, Political Science, end Sociology. 





Next we can turn to the course of study for those who must com- 


4 “plete it in two years. As was previougly assumed, all the work is et the 


a degree level so that the two year course applies either to graduate students 


ig or to those institutions where the commerce courses are confined to the two 
ad upper years of a college course, In either event it seems feasible to as- 


'  gume a knowledge of elementary.courses in Economics, Political Science, 


aa 
.* 


af “Sociology, Accounting, Commercial Law and at least one Science course. 


Therefore the courses could be arranged as follows: 


t Year 


Commercial Lew - Lew of Corporations and Partnerships 4 Credit Hours 
Banking and Credit or 6 Credit Hours 
Advanced Accounting Credit Hours 
life Insurance 4 Credit Hours 
Property Insurance 4 Credit Hours 


Corporation Finance 4 Credit Hours 
Statistics 4 Credit Hours 


Wills, Trusts, and Estates 2 Credit Hours 
“Taxation 2 Credit Hours 


Second Year 
Commercial Law - Law of Negotiable Instruments and 
Benkruptcies Credit 
Investment s : Credit 
Casualty Insurance 4 Credit 
Social Insurence 4 Credit 
Personnel Administretion and Sales Management 4 Credit 
Insurance Problems 4 Credit 
All of the course titles have been described previously and the 
content would remein substantially the same for all except the Life and 
Property Insurence courses, Inagmmch as a two year course is not likely to 
: ‘be preceded by 2 survey course in insurance fundamentals it is necessary to 
_ modify the content of the insurance work in the first of the two years, The 
‘Life and Property courses should be changed to include the economic theory 
or insurance, the fundamentals of insurance contracts, the types of carriers, 


" the’ principles of rate-making, and state regulation, 
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If the major interest is other than life then the same additions 


and substitutions should be made as in the four year course. Manufacturing 


Industries should be taken in the first year and the other changes could be 
confined to the second year. 

| For several reasons the progrem which I have outlined may be a 
practical at a number of institutions and a few alternate suggestions might 
be ete It mey not be feasible to have a foundation insurance course pre- 
cede the more specialized courses. In this event the specific Life and 
Property courses should be adapted to include the general principles of insur- 
ance. (This is the errangement which I have assumed in the two year course.) 
If the number of students majoring in insurance is too limited the proposed 
Insurance Problems courses for each speciulized field could be consolidated 
into one course covering all kinds of insurance. Mot all institutions offer 
the Commercial Law subjects that were specified but combinations can fre- 
quently be made which will cover perhaps all except Taxation and Wills, Trusts, 
and Estates. Sometimes this last mentioned material can be obtained in 
certain Account ing courses, 

A course combining Personnel Administration and Sales lanagement 
might also be difficult to arrange and in many other instances the contents 
of courses now offered do not correspond identically to my descriptions. 
However the lerger part of the subject. matter included in the above program 
of study is likely to be found in most schools of business. 
In conclusion I might add that. to the best of my Keusit hiea the set 

up which I have outlined is not in use anywhere at the present time and should 
only be regarded eas a suggested course of study for those specializing in 


Insurance, 














Contents, Arrangement and Method of a General Course 
for Students not Specializing in Insurance 


By As H. Mowbray, Professor of Insurance, University of California 


For the purpose of this paper I am assuming that the course we are 
éonsidering is an undergraduate course taken in the Upper Division of the 
usual four year college course and that the students will have had at least 
a@ one-year general course in the Principles of Economics as a background. 
Except as the greater maturity of students in a graduate School of Business 
might call for some change in the manner of treatment, however, I am inclined 
to believe a well-planned course for the former group would also be suitable 
for the latter, 

In such a course, if my experience at the University of California 


is not different from what one would encounter elsewhere, we might find three 


groups of students, 


(4) students in the college of commerce not specializing in insurance; 
(44) students in the liberal arts college majoring in economics, 

(144) students in the liberal arts or other college taking the insuré 
ance course as an elective; The last group would probably be small but 
interested; 

It would appear that in planning the course we should have in mind 
the aims of the students in taking it and, so far as possible, adapt it to 
meet them. The aim of the students from the college of commerce would pres 
sumably be to prepare themselves to deal intelligently with the insurance 
problems arising in whatever business they might make their life worky though 
not to deal especially with them as distinguished from the other problems of 
business; The students from the liberal arts college majoring in economics 
might presumably be preparing for any one of a number of cafeers, success in 
Which would require a good understanding of; and capacity to deal with the 
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‘eoononso problems of the day. Their interest in insurance is because they 

or their advisors feel that the knowledge they will gain in the course will 
be of value in this connection. The course might be a part of their major 
program or a supplementary elective. The aims of the third group might vary 
considerably ranging from the desire to satisfy a pure intellectual curiosity 
about a business which has attained so great importance to that of acquiring 
a fundamental knowledge of insurance principles as a supplement to a profes~ 
sional course such as fire prevention engineering. . 


The aims of the two major groups would appear to be the controlling 


ones for planning the course. They are not quite identical. Both, however, 


call for an understanding of the place of insurance in business and the 
economic order generally -- its service and the influences of its practice 
on our business and general welfare. On this I would, then place the 
emphasis in the course. 

The commerce students will want perhaps more emphasis on the prac-e 
tical relation between the insurer and the individual insured than the first 
group. They will want or think they want more details of the contracts for 
the various kinds of insurance offered. (What clauses should be attached to 
fire policies? How should one proceed to collect a loss?) Personally, I 
think this so-called "practical" aspect may be overemphasized in their minds. 
The details of such matters depend so much on constantly changing ciroum- 
stances that what may be a very accurate presentation at the time the course 
is given may prove a misleading guide when the student has reached the posi-« 
tion in which he is called upon to act. I am, therefore, inclined to 
believe that a thorough course in fundamental principles is as appropriate 
to the commerce group as to the one from the Liberal Arts Cellege. Satece. 


it has been my experience that the same course also serves equally well as 
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"the introductory course for those specializing in insurance, That is our 
arrangement at the University of California, 

Having set as our objective a sound course in fundamental principles, 
___ freed of confusing details we mist decide what we understand to be the funda~ 


mental principles and how we shall deal with the different branches of the 


|. business. Are the fundamental principles the same in all branches of in= 


,Surance? For one, I think they are. If they are, are the problems arising 
in their application in the different branches essentially similar so that 


_ general treatment is possible? Again I think the answer should be in the 


_. affirmative. Even though «. general treatment is possible, is it desirable? 


_ , Could not the principles be taught us well in a course dealing with one 
branch, for example fire insurance? Is it not. easier for the student te 

a grasp them if presented fully with respect to one branch of the bysiness with 

perhaps some comparative study of‘one or more branches, than to try to deal 

generally without differentiation of branches or with illustration from 

4a several branches at the same time? These are important questions to be given 

a careful consideration by those planning the course. 

My own experience both as a company and state insurance department 


man and later as a teacher leads me to the conclusion that if attention is 


|  ¢oncentrated on a partioular branch of the business there is a tendency to 


_ confuse details with principles, It is only as we take within our perspec- 
tive a larger field that the distinction between principle and detail of 
|. practice becomes clear, For this reason it seems to me better to deal with 


_ the business as a whole than to concentrate on a particular branch as an 


exemplar. 


Granted that the principles are common and that the whole range of 


_, the insurance business should be covered, is it better to keep the whole 





field in mind throughout the discussion? Might it not be better to treat 
the several branches in succession and by comparison develop the common 
principles? Is not such teaching less dogmatic, more inductive and more 
stimalating of thought? If we were dealing with mature graduate students 
trained to seek by analysis of many situations the common principles this 
might be the better approach. It has been my observation that the average 
undergraduate has little, if any, power of individual induction or deduction. 
He can, I think, follow and oriticize deduction more easily. Even in the 
physical sciences, where the reliance is greatest on induction, the usual 


process of discovery is through the formulation deductively of hypotheses 


and their subsequent experimental verification, It will be analogous to 


‘this if we can deduce from accepted and observable facts as to risk, its 
economic significance, its physical causes and their characteristics, hy~ 
potheses as to function of insurance, the nature of insurance contracts and 
the principles and problems of the business and then test their validity by 
observation of the facts of the business, This is the plan I believe such a 
course should follow, 

Under this plan the first fundamental proposition to be developed is 
thet risk as risk is an economie burden from which business is constantly 
seeking an escape. The point oan, I think, be established to the satisfac- 
tion of the class by considering the nature of the demands of lenders for 
security of their loans and the rate of interest on distress loans without 
security. It is worthwhile to try to picture the state of trade in a world 
where insurance is not available. If illustrated along these lines I believe 
the proposition finds ready acceptance, 

The second proposition would be the principle of the stability of 


masses, or as it is popularly called "The Law of Large Numbers." It is not 





so easy here to appeal to the students’ experience and imagination but the 
available evidence is abundant in mathematical works on probability. 
From these two it is easily to deduce the third proposition, that if 


individual risks can be transferred in such a way that they can be combined 


then risk as risk can be destroyed and its burden removed. Of course this 


would be an economic gain. 

This leads directly to a consideration of the problem whether individ- 
ual risks can be so transferred and if so how this may be done, Thus the way 
is opened to a general discussion of the saebhe mame of insurance con= 
tracts and the principles of law which should apply to them. Furthermore, 
if the first proposition is sound it follows that the creation of risk is 
antisocial. A clean distinction between insurance and gambling is then pos- 
sible and the general social policy with respect to both is indicated, 

The hypothesis that the insurance contract is primarily one for the 
transfer of a given risk from an individual subject to it to a professional 
risk bearer having been reached in this way, the next logical step is to ex- 
amine a group of typical contracts and verify or disprove the hypothesis. 
This would form the second phase of the courses In it may be introduced as 
much detail as is thought desirable, Iam inclined to minimize discussion 
of detail. The emphasis should, I think, be placed on the importance of pre- 
cise definition of the risk transferred under any such contract and the dif~ 
fioulty of so doing. The adaptation of the loss procedure to the type of 
risk as a differentiating characteristic may well be pointed out in this dis- 
cussion, Of course, the differences in the historical background and in re- 
lations of public policy among the different fields of insurance must be kept 
in mind if some differences in forms are to be understood. Out of the ap- 


parent complexity of detail such an examination will I think verify the de- 


duced hypothesis, 
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Somewhere in this part of the course, or perhaps at the outset in 
developing the first proposition, the extent and divergent character of the 
need business has for insurance may be brought out. 

From this point it would seem a natural progress leads to considera- 
tion of the facilities available for procuring the service of insurance. 
Aspects of this which should be discussed and their probable order are: 

1. Types of insurance carriers, - the distinctive character of each 
type and the advantages and disadvantages of each for the prospective policy- 
holder. 

2. The insurance market, = This would include a discussion of the 
place of brokers and agents and their respective powers and responsibilities 
both to the insurers and insured, 

Se The associated services, such as fire and accident prevention 
rendered or claimed to be rendered by companies, agents and brokers, with an 
appraisal of their value to the insured and the community. 

Since in most fields of business price is usually determined by the 
play of the market, it might appear that there should be some discussion at 
this point of the influences of marketing practices on rates. I think, how-= 
ever, better understanding will result if the matter of rates be treated as 
a whole in the next section. 

From the conclusion as to the nature of the insurance contract and 
the service of insurance developed in the first part of the course, there 
follows immediately the conclusion that the insurance business is essentially 
mutual in antes Regardless of the type of risk carrier and its manner of 
organization and operation it is the insuring public that, by taking insur- 


ance, provide the volume and spread of risk which makes insurance possible, 


| This point should, I think, be stressed for it lays the real foundation for 


4 the argument that the business is ae affected with a public interest. The 
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way that interest is affected by the manner of conduct of the several care 


riers cannot truly be understood without an understanding of the problems of 


2 the business as they present themselves to the carriers. This, therefore, 
is the next phase of the course. 

Under this head, it would appear, should be treated: 

1. The problem of the acquisition of business. In the discussion 
of this problem the first point which seems to require emphasis is the 
peculiar psychology of the Amerioan public in buying generally and its 
exaggeration in dealing with insurance. We expect to have things 
brought to us rather than to go out and buy. All too often we accept 
at par without investigation the claims of the salesman. Our laziness 
permits the self-styled “expert” in any complex problem to build up 
his clientelle. Above all we like to get something for nothing, or at 
least to have the fact that we pay for it concealed from us. Out of 
these conditions has grown the “American Agency System" and the power 
agents and brokers wield over the companies. It makes the difficult 
competitive problems, It is clearly not our job nor in our power 
through such a course to remake the habits of the American people 
in buying insurance, but we should, I think, make clear to our students 
the real causes of the complex problem of acquisition of business in a 
competitive wows and the resultant repercussions. 

2. The problem of rates, There may again be deduced from the 
nature of the insurance service the concept of equity in insurance 
rates and the practical necessity of endeavoring to attain it. This, 
it would seem, should be set up as the central problem of rates and 
some of its ramifications can be developed. In particular, it can be 


made plain that unregulated competition does not produce right rates 
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and is not in the public interest. The mistakes that have been made in 
goverrment interference in this regard seem to make a clear presenta- 
tion of the problem perhaps the most important aspect of the course. 

3. Underwriting. The need for general understanding of the nature 
of underwriting problems is not quite so obvious. It is, however, 
easy to demonstrate the general tendency to adverse selection and the 
need of underwriting to avoid it. The student oan also usually ap- 
preciate the importance of the personal element in individual risks and 


the inability to take it into account in rate making. The recent ten- 


dency in several states to treat insurance carriers as common carriers 


required to serve all asking the service at the class price, I think, 

makes it important that the underwriting problem be considered in our 

course. Of course, we cannot and should not attempt in this course to 
give any real underwriting training. 

4 LossAdjustment. The relative position of the poor claimant who 
has had a loss that appears to him to come under his policy and the 
"rich" corporation against which his claim is asserted naturally tends 
to blend the public to th fact that the loss settlement problem is that 
of just determination on contractual obligations. The resultant is, of 
course, a tendency to sympathize with all claimants and to criticize 
all resistance. This would seem to call for emphasis upon the trustee 
position of the insurance carrier as the custodian of the common loss 
fund, on the fact that it cannot overpay its obligations except at the 
expense of policyholders, and on the fact that many claims are presented 
which are not properly covered by the contract and not a few are actu- 
ally fraudulent. We should hardly go into details of loss settlement 


technique. A broad picture of the problem with a few well-chosen 
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illustrations will be more effective. The use of a few good detec- 
tive stories such as recently published in "Insurance Thrillers" may 
help get the notions over. 

5. Financial Aspects. Since few who take insurance examine at all 
the financial standing of the company they patronize and those who do 
rarely go further than consider the amount of capital and surplus as 
shown by the balance sheet, it would appear eminently worthwhile to in- 


clude in such a course a discussion of insurance finance. This should 


I think begin with a consideration of the nature of the liabilities 


assumed by the carrier and the manner in which they must be met. From 
this it is an easy transition to the questions what sort of investments 
are appropriate for the several types of carriers and lines of coverage 
and how large surpluses may be needed. In this way some equipment may 
be given for appraising the condition of companies and passing upon the 
soundness of proposed regulatory legislation. A very important questim 
in this connection is the relation of the accumulation and manner of 
investment of insurance funds to the national welfare. However, unless 
the class is small and has a much better grounding in economic theory 
than we have postulated, profitable discussion of this is hardly possible. 
There remains for consideration the relation of the state to insure 
ance, This has two aspects: 
i) the extent to which the state should and does go in fostering 
sound private insurance institutions and supervising their conduct, and 
ii) the extent to which the state should and does go in attempting 
to solve problems of public welfare by direct and compulsory application of 


insurance principles = social insurance, 
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With respect to sooial insurance little more can be done, it seems 
to me, in a general course than to make students aware of it and to bring 
out some of the differences in principles and practices underlying it from 
those underlying private insurance. More important, it would seem, is to 
show the separate field for social insurance and the lack of conflict with 
private insurance when both types are properly understood. 

Much more attention should be given the first topic, that of state 


supervision of private insurance. I would suggest first emphasis on the 


state's interest in sound insurance being available to its citizens covering 
all the insurable risks to which they are subject. This brings up the ques- 
tion, how best to bring about this condition. Too great freedom in the fore 
mation of insurance companies may lead to an unhealthy mushroom growth. Too 
severe pibaiiabitene may so hamper the development as to prevent the creation 
of adequate facilities. Then come the questions of what continuing super= 
vision is desirable, what may be harmful, what is done at present and how it 
compares with the ideal. 

Taxation of insurance companies and transactions is a large question 
on which it would appear something should be said, However, an adequate 
discussion in such a course as we are considering seems hardly possible. At 
least, it should be pointed out that taxation of insurance premiums is ef- 
fectively taxation of policyholders and the merits and demerits of any such 
tax mst be considered on that basis. 

Having outlined the content and arrangement of our course, what is 
to be said as to method? The answer to this question will of necessity de- 
pend on the size of the class, the extent of library facilities and the op- 
portunities, if any, for outside contact with the business, The class at the 


University of California is large = two hundred to two hundred and fifty - 
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and while there is much material in the library on the insurance field, 

there are not many duplicate copies. San Francisco, across the bay is an 
important insurance center but it is not feasible to make contacts for so 
large a class. Under the circumstances, the course has always been on a 
lecture basis, with assigned readings from an uniform text. Limitation in 
budgetary provision for reading assistance and lack of duplication of ma- 
terial in the library have precluded much stress on reading material outside 
of the text or the assignment of term papers and reports, The latter have 
been tried but it has been found that the general tendency of students to de= 


fer such a job to the last moment, borrow each others work and hastily pre- 


pare something to get by put more strain on the facilities and the instructor 


than the results justified. It has been abandoned. Two or three full hour 
midterm examinations and several short quizzes (10 minutes) are used to keep 
students on their toes. 

When no text was available oriented along the lines outlined above 
the lectures were rather formal, Readings in texts organised along different 
lines were cited to illustrate the principles set forth in the lectures, 
Since the publication of the text organised along these lines, the lectures 
have been as informal as they could be made, Readings have been assigned in 
advance of the lecture. Students have been invited to present questions 
before and at lectures and thus the points where they encounter difficulties 
in comprehending the text have been brought out. Only when student questions 
indicate a clear need of elaborating material in the text does it seem worth- 
while to restate or rephrase that material. The lectures attempt rather to 
give point to that material by examples of practical application, citation of 
‘ourrent discussion in insurance journals and of recent pertinent decisions 


of the courts. 





Even with a course arranged along different lines, taking up each 
branch of the business separately, I have found the introduction of outside 
lectures undesirable. The fact thet a prominent man from the business world 
comes to the class does create some pride and added interest on the part of 
the students. But they are often puzzled at expressions he uses, even when 
he tries to avoid technical language. Despite the most careful efforts of 
the instructor to give him in advance the view point of the class, the oc- 
casional lecture rarely keys in closely with the plan of the course. 

With a course planned as outlined above there would be, I think, 
even greater difficulty. Absorbed in his\ own practical problems, the prin- 
ciples have become so familiar that he rarely appreciates the difficulty a 
beginner has in grasping them. There would, in all probability, be a 
serious interruption of the continuity of the course each time a visiting 
lecturer was introduced. Even granting such a lecturer may have a much wider 
perspective than the average executive and a mre profound knowledge of the 
business than the instructor, it is may,impression, students gain more from 
the same amount of time spent with the person in charge of the course who is 
watching its day to day progress. 

The major difficulty we all recognize with the lecture system is the 
tendency for the student to accept the word of the text and the lecture with 
out challenge, to try to outline the text and lecture and memorize what he 
has read and heard, Warning that he is expected to question both book and 
lecture may help a few but unless reenforced is not often fruitful. The best 
reenforcement appears to be by the use of questions in interim examinations 
which call for critical appraisal of some statement in text or lecture, or 
which present to the student a situation in which he is apt to find himself 


after graduation and ask what action he would take and why. For example, 
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he might be asked to consider himself a legislator asked by a fellow member 
to support an anticoinsurance or anticompact bill and to outline his answer. 
If the instructor is fortunate enough to have a class of about 
thirty, a privilege I cannot hope for, it would seem a much better method 
than the lecture system visualized above, would be possible. Topics could 
then be assigned in order for discussion and readings outside the text re= 


quired. Instead of the presentation of the practical problem for student 


solution only in the midterm examinations and quizzes such questions could 


be presented at each session and a lively discussion of them by the whole 
class should ensue. My own experience with a more advanced class of such a 
size and handled in this way indicates it is most profitable to the student 


and delightful for the instructor. 








By -vofessor Robert-Risgel, University-of Buiialo, “uffalo, w.Y. 


The discussion of this subject requires a 
few broad statements and a host of qualifications, 
I have thought it desirable to keep the qualificae 
tions within reasonable limits in order that’ they 
may not obscure the principal points, The title of 
the paper calls for a discussion of three things: 
arrangement, content, and method, 


I have attempted to analyze each of these 
Separately, although I suzgest at the outset that 
they are so closely connected that the decision on 
any one of the three may almost autocratically de- 
termine the nature of the other two, For example, 
if the teacher decides to use exclusively the text- 
boek method, the arrangement and content are affected 
by the excellencies or limitations of the particular 
text which is employed. I think that- the more ex- 
tensive and detailed in content the course is, the 
less applicable are the sug.estions on arrangement 
which I have to propose. Since there,is such intere 
relation between arrangement, content, and method, 
each must necessarily be influenced by the other two, 


Before we take up these three subdivisions, 
however, we must define the purpose for which the 
course is given, This is not difficult, however, it 
Seems to me, as it is not intended for those who wish 
to specialize in the subject, but for that legislative 
football, the average citizen, The course of study 
is to enable the participant (1) to solve the ordinary 
insurance problems of his private life, and (2) to 
enable him to understand the social significance of 
insurance, ; 


Here one of the qualifications comes in, 
If the social implications ef a given form of ine 
surance are carried far enough the student finds 
himself discussing questions which puzzle eVen exe 
perts,. For example, in order to eonsider the de- 
sirability of reforming the present system of fire 
insurance rates, it is necessary to lnow in detail ’ 
the present methods of determining rates, the data 
which is available, the make-up of schedules, the 
basis for minimum rates, the efficacy of classifica~ 
tions, the methods of applying the coinsurance prine 
ciple, the grading of cities, etc, This would take 
us much’farther than is ugually contemplated in a 
general course, 
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THE ARRANGLMENT : 


By arrangement, I take it, is meant the 
order in whieh topics are treated. There are cer- 
tain features of the insurance business which are 
more or less common to all forms of insurance, These 
might be treated as ori ss of insurance, irree- 
spective of the nature o e insurance risk involved, 
The difficulty is in deciding what the common features 
are, and to what degree they are common, We could 
probably agree, for example, that all forms of insur- 
ance are socially desirable, that whatever the hazard 
involved insurance reduces bye hig ot? & promotes foree- 
thought and facilitates credit, On the other hand, 
we might conclude that the only similarity between 
the agency systems in life insurance and in fire ine 
surance is that they are both methods of purveying 
the product to the consumer, 


If, however, we can substantially asree 
upon the phases of insurance which are common to all 
branches of the business, these can be discussed as 
insurance principles, rather than as individual 
practices, e- need not, then, give the student in- 
formation on reinsurance practices in fire insurance 
as if they were completely unrelated to the catastro- 
phe hazard in compensation insurance, This will 
serve the purpose of econom{zing time, and of using 
various illustrations to reinforce and vivify the 
general principle. 


While this seems desirable as an ideal it 
is difficult to apply in practice, partly because 
current teaching procedure is not a logical but an 
historical growth, partly because of the scarcity of 
available materidl in this form, and partly because 
the principles are not so universal as we would like 
to believe, 


The latter two cbstacles are surmountable, 
though not so easily as might at first seem possible. 
Teachers, like other peovle, have their ideas ar- 
ranged in a given mental pattern, or strung like 
beads along a certain logical string, and it re- 
quires considerable labor to restring those ideas, 
This is no argument against the rearrangement of 
material, it is merely a warning that a modification 
of method will require extensive mental readjustment 
by the teacher, 








The second obstacle of unsatisfactory liter- 
ature on the subject is no less difficult to overcome 
and will require even more time to accomplish, Printed 
material on the subject, a8 a general rule, is usually 
first produced by experts in a given field, and is 
subsequently. put into more popular furm by publicists 
and. teachers, Thus a life insurance actuary makes a 
study of sub-standard lives in his company, and pre- 
sents a paper to an actuarial society explaining the 
methods by which the effect of certain factors may be 
measured. Some teacher reads the article and con- 
cludes that while there is some general information 
of value therein, it.is not in a form available to 
the average reader, | He extracts a few of the 
principal ideas, combines them with various other 
information he already possesses on the same subject, 
and writes a survey of the insurance of sub-standard 
lives, in non-technical style, “This provides éle- 
mentary students generally with a source of infor- 
mation on the subject. — 


The expert usually writes upon a special- 
ized topic. If he is developing a theory of making 
credit insurance rates he indulges in no general 
reflections on the similarity and differences be- 
tween his.method and that employed in marine in- 
surance. It is left for someone else to discover 
later that there is a strong similarity between 
“{nitial loss" and the “memorandum clause". Thus 
in order to provide literature of the type we are 
discussing it will be necessary, not only for a 
definite effort in that direction to develop, but 
for an interval of time to elapse between the origi- 
nal contributions and what we may call the generaliz- 
ing of the available knowledge. As the body of. 
knowledge becomes greater and more specialized, the 
difficulty of generalization and the interval of 
time become greater, 


These, however, are difficulties and not 
objections to the plan. It is safe to conclude that 
if teachers decide that the method under consideration 
is the best method of teaching they will readjust them- 
selves to it, and will produce and encourage the pro- 
duction of the type of printed information which is 
requisite for the purpose, But they will do so only 
if the advantages are real and evident,’ A workable 
plan is seldom given up until the new idea is shown 
to be practicable as well as desirable,’ 
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The third difficulty is that the so-called 
principles are not 80 universal as we would like 
to believe. One has to be very contemptuous of de« 
tails to find any similarity between the methods of 
making rates for life insurance and for fire insur- 
ance. A life insurance agent is certainly very 
different from a fire insurance agent. The fire 
insurance policy is unlike a credit insurance policy. 
One might study title insurance for a long time 
without obtaining any ideas which would be applic- 
able to unemployment insurance, 


Take so promising a subject as insurable 
interest. We are all familiar with the general 
statement that the object of insurance is to in- 
demnify for loss, and that therefore the insured 
should recover no more than he has lost. But in 
marine insurance valued policies are frequently 
found mutually more desirable than open policies, 
in accident insurance fixed values are placed 
upon members of the body and weekly indemnities 
are as much as the insured can afford, and in 
automobile insurance arguments are advanced for 
the valued policy. In life insurance the princi~ 
ple breaks down entirely and the individual can 
estimate for himself what his life is worth. We 
even permit an individual who has no insurable in- 
terest to accomplish the desired result by a round- 
about process, 


We need not take the time to further illus- 
trate the difficulty by discussing the variety of 
meanings and applications of "coinsurance," the 
difference between life insurance and fire insur- 
ance "reserves," life underwriters! associations 
and fire underwriters! associations, and so forth. 
These are all common terms in insurance, with 
widely varying meanings, The difficulty may be 
Summed up in a question, are there as many “"prin- 
ciples" in insurance as we sometimes imagine, or 
are the exceptions more important than the "prin- 
ciples?" 
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If there are subjects which are suf+ 
ficiently.common to be treated as a whole; ir- 
respective of the field of insurances I suggest 
that they are the following: 


1. The social value of insurances as dis« 
tinguished from its applications for 
private benefite 


2- The application of statistical principles 
to the measurement and transfer of risks 


Se The existing and possible forms of in-= 
surance carriers, including state in- 
surance es 


4. The purposes and methods of reinsurances 


Se The purposes and methods of state regueé 
lation of private insurance, 


6s Insurable interest and the principle of 
indemnity 


7 The internal organization of insurance 
carriers. 


The remaining subjects would have to be 
treated separately for each branch of insurance, 
and are so numerous that we have not space for a 
list. of them... There are included, however, types 
of policies,. judicious employment of these poli= 
cies for private benefit, policy provisions, 
rates,. reserves, accounting, and loss settlements.’ 
It seems to me evident that one can not mix to- 
gether numerous varieties of life, fire, marine, 
inland marine, credit, title, and liability poli- 
cies,,and their uses, in the same discussion,’ 
Whether they are all discussed in October or 
scattered through the year makes little differ- 
ence... Only here and there will occasional simi- 
larities be discovered... As to policy provisions, 
the objects to be attained and variety of methods 
employed are so great that it would be remarkable 
if mech similarity were discovered, 
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It follows that even if minor qualifi- 
cations are overlooked, there will remain many 
subjects which are more successfuliy treated by 
individual branches of insurance than by joint 
consideration, ‘I think that teachers who are 
more enthusiastic over joint treatment than I am 
will agree to this, and on the other hand, I am 
willing to agree that we might do much. more than 
we are doing to discover resemblances and’ common 
principles, The difference of opinion is there- 
fore largely one of degree, I conclude. 


II. CONTENT, 


By content I understand what is to be in- 
cluded under each topic, and the topics to ‘be 
covered, I-think this problem is largely solved 
by @ proper attitude toward the course. Ina 
course which is not intended for insurance 
specialists it seems evident that the viewpoint 
of the policyholder is to be emphasized, and not 
that of the insurance carrier. In some respects 
their interests will be identical, but then no _ 
harm is. done. In other cases the insured is more 
interested in the protection he receives than in 
the extent of profit earned by the company, The 
answer to this question is, then, that the content 
should inelude what is most useful to the insured, 


Thus if we were preparing a list of topics 
to be included the social value of insurance would 
probably be at the head of the list and the method 
of treating exposure hazard under a fire insur- 
ance schedule near the bottom, The various kinds 
of policies and their uses would come early on the 
list and reserve calculations would be relegated 
to a minor position, We could all probably agree 
on the first fifteen topics to be covered, and by 
that time it would not matter much if we differed, 
because the most important ones would have been 
included. ? 
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The same guiding idea would enable us 
to select the material to be included under each 
topic. Thus in dealing with insurable interest 
we would discuss how various insurable interests 
could be covered rather than deal with border- 
line court cases of companies endeavoring to- 
evade loss payments, In considering automobile 
insurance rates we would be more concerned in dis- 
cussing whether they were equitable to car owners 
than whether they would produce more or less 
safety for the companies. In discussing fire in- 
surance endorsements we would be more interested 
in how much protection they gave the insured than 
in whether they were sufficiently qualified to 
protect the insurance company. We would explain 
that whether property values go up or go down the 
coinsurance principle has dangers for the insured. 
In the matter of apportionment of losses on non= 
concurrent fire policies we can be satisfied with 
discussing how they occur and why they are un- 
desirable, without debating the relative equity of 
various court and adjusters! rules for settlement. 


In brief, then, if we ask ourselves, under 
each topic, what information would be most useful 
to the insured, and show him how to apply that 
information for his own benefit, we shall give a 
course which is adapted to the average student, 

By "most useful to the insured" I do not mean to 
adopt a narrow concept excluding the ideal of 
social benefit, or to overemphasize that which 
brings in immediate monetary return. Immediate 
social benefits are future private gains, 


III, METHOD 


At various times different pedagogical 
methods have achieved an ephemeral prominence. 
Thus at one time it was thought that the-goal of 
higher education might be attained by stimulating 
lectures of learned individuals, At another per- 
iod the recitation and textbook method was ex- 
alted at the expense of the lecture, and at 
another the "case method" was acclaimed as a 
"new method" of instruction, 


It seems to me that good teaching requires 
a combination’ of ali these methods, Each has 
something to commend it, and should be utilized 
for its peeuliar qualities, but not to the exclue 
Sion of other methods, In insurance teaching I 
conclude that the case or problem method has been 


biel baad 
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-used the least, whereas in my estimation it should 


be used the mostes 


By the problem method I mean giving the 
student a set of facts and asking him to apply the 
ideas he has formed to the facts of the given case, 
for the purpose of obtaining a solution to a probe 
lem or reaching a conclusion on a debatable issue. 
I am interested, of course in his method of dealing 
with the case, rather than in the particular solu- 
tion or conclusion atteined, «This method stim-~ 
lates thought, develops application and serves as a 
measure of the benefit derived from the reading 
and lectures, I single out this one of the three 
methods for special mention only because I have the 
idea that it is the most generally neglected. 


CONCLUSION, 
In conclusion then, 


There are some aspects of insurance which 
are sO similar in all branches of the 
business that they may be treated as 
principles, without respect to the type 
of insurance involved, 


These are less numerous than might at 
first be supposed, ‘and there are diffi- 
culties in so treating them, 


‘The content of a general insurance course 
for nonespecialists can be determined by 
considering the point of view of the in- 
sured rather than that of the insurance 
carrier, ' 


‘There is no more to be said for one method 
‘of teaching than another. They are come 
plementary and should be used in conjunce 
tion, 
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: Prof. Blanchard: I can see that Prof. Riegel and I still have 
eb to fight about, but I feel thet he is weakening a bit. 


i #@ will now proceed to the discussion of these papers. I 
first asked erof. Partington of the University of Iowe to lead 
the discussion. He is unable’to be >resent. He has, however, 
gubmitted ea brief informal disaussioa which I have asked iir. 


Roy whitelaw to read for us. 


ee Prof. J. §, Partington (itr. whitelew): $1 oman a) ears 
to heave outlined a course of study that 5 tq sorourh and co:- 
prehensive training for the student desiring to mafor ia iusur- 
@nee, and the secuence of subjects seems to “he admirehle. tI hesi- 
tate to comment to any extent on this ever as his ouvtliae coa- 
teuplates a course of trainius so much more oxtensive tiaa we at- 
“tempt to do here. rerheps the chief cuestion thet came to my 
wes whether it did not »orovide too much s»reciael- 


_ mind as I read it, 
izetion. I recall that in the introductory deruvvephs 2xrof. 


oman pointed out thet many majors in the field of iasureace un- 
d@doubtedly would cater other lines of busiaess, and in view of 
“this coatiagency, I wonder if it might not be well to devote 

more time to developinz &@ more generéliz:d beckground--possiiiy 
to provide the amouat of soecicz lized instruction in insurance 
Which Prof. Lomen cousiders desirahle, aid at tine Sane tiae, to 
/give an ade uate introduction to the field oi -usiness fe.iercliy, 
along with sowe contact with what are usually referred to as 

"iL. a- Courses? she student majoriag in insuraace shoulda be 


expected 10 do @ year of gréduate work. 
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aslative to a general course for studesats aot specieliziag 
in insureaace, I am ia symoathy with ths point of view texon by 

| Prof. Riegei, as I wes least yeer at vhicago whei he commeatcd ia- 
formally on rrof. 3leacherd's oaper. vLossibly wy attitude would 
be modified had I had the odportiunity of reedinas 2rof. Mowhray's 
pa ler. 

It hes \cea my exderieace that tho typical student majoring 
in vommeres is amazingly ignoreat of orecticss ia tie fiald of 
iasuraace and almost as amasingly iatorested, aud it seams to me 
his poiat of viaw is ecatitled to sons cousideratioa. It follows 

’ that along witi a presantetion of so-callad e:a:r 1 princiviss, 

~ @ cconsidsrabls amouat of tims must *: devot:d tt. concrots -rat- 

© @riol spdlicahls only to darticular nant 9f insurenes. It 
“would only coafuss ths stud3snt to attzu0t 2 fomor. 1] drastavation 
of practic.s differing so in differsat fs siee. ior @O28 un; 

' text-book which I hiv2 avar 2xamiac ad, rially do this, but svc- 
C:coding chaptirs in cech ces: ar3 @svoted to %rtienloy lias 
of iasurance, with some attemsis at generalizetio., inter jected 
» from time to time. this procedure is dictated by the aature o: 

the sui:ject matter, it seens to me. 


sriacivles cana be d0iated whether oae is tee.cnia~ 


and so also my ke Jiaciices 
3eceuse .0.8 iB tecunia™ 
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General 


' tire jiasureace or life insurence, 
» iasofer es they are ~enerally followed. 
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ualty insurance is ao reason why one needs to present it as an 
dsolated field of underwritiug. If the student is reasoneblg at 
me in One branch of insurance, he is much less likely to be 
onfused by @ coasideration of general drincioles, almost all of 
hich must be modified considerably when related to particular 
ields. surthermore, he will te in a much better position to 
sp the significeace of the general princivles themselves, if 
hes some definite, concrete data which he understends, which 
epply, Or can be applied to the generalization. a generil course 
in insurance would be ideal for graduate students alreedy fami- 
lier with individual insurance lines. «After sil, I presume it 
s to some extent a cuestion of oedagory. iy en erience with 
Studcnts from some liid-.iestern schools where general courses in 
insurance are offered, has been most unifortunete, aad my »oint 
' of visw has been influenced to some extent hy their reactions. 


: I am glad to see that Prof. Riegel stresses the im ortéuce 
f oreseating insureace from the buyer's point of view, and that 
the oresentation needs to be somewhat critical. Jie institution 
i insurance, on the whole, has mede & sdlendid record durin: 
the depression, »ut this circumstaace should not be allowed to 
have the impression with students that iasurance has reached the 
eivthts of derfection. A self-rightesus attitude has its own 


_ peculier dangers. 


‘ rrof. Joha k. liagee: I am so thoroushly in accord with the 
ideas 4s expressed in the payers es dresented that wnat I have 
to add may be construed merely in the nature of a footaote or 
perhaps an afterthougit. 


Taking first the sutject dealiag with a generel course for 
students not svecializins in insurance I presune we may all agree 
that everyone at sone point or another co.ies in contact with the 
business of insurance. vertainly today for the merchant, the 
lawyer, the tusiness executive, for ti.ose enraged ia »roduction 
énd marketin> ectivities, end other brenches of business eater- 
prise there are no more coutinvine problems than those presented 
ty the needs for adequate and economical insurance protection. 
sven those whose occupations or professions are such ¢hat it 
mizht be expected, once having settled their own personal )dro- 

>) gram, thet the possibility of any further contact with the busi- 
> mess would be remote, may find themselves elected to hoards of 

© charitable, financial, or educxtional instituti°cas cud confronted 
' With important insurance problens. 


nather than divide the time allotted me betweea tiie two noiats 
Made ty Dr. Riegel cs the aim of the course, I will comueat »dar- 
ticularly upon the first, nemaly thet the coursre uadertekes to 
ecuip the student to solve the ordinary insursace  pro'lems of his 


privete life. 


= Obviously the major »oroblem in laying out a course geared to 
' the aceds of the nurchaser of iasurance is oae Of exclusion retier 
' than inclusion. To cover in a satisfactory manner, from the 

© Stend>oint of princiyval end coverages, the eatire field of in- 





‘surance from the purchaser's point of view in « single course ore- 
| Beats no smcll problem aad certeinly permits & minimum of reapo- 
m7 tiou. 


Commsacing with Dr. iiezal's couglusion thet there ara cor- 

in subjects sufficiantly comaon to all bréenches ot insuré ace 

0 63 troctcd cs & whole, and dthors that ara peculiar to cortvin 

ranches of insurence, ths coursy may wall begin by covering 
Ghose subjects that apoly cinerally throughout tha field. I aa, 
“thersfor:, suvtgsstiig tha outlias of c course which I mys.lf fol- 
‘low, <nd which with somo differ2accs, incorzoretea, I beliave, 
many if not <ll of ths sugsestions mde by Dr. iticgel in his 


Peper. 


#& ilatroductory mctcricl I am suggosting a consider..tion of: 
fe) Historicc:l dsvzloomint of ths ids, (b) Value of insuranc:, 
1c) Insureace ccrriers, (da) Considsratioa of risk, (9) Hez.rds, 
physiccl cad mor::1, (f) Uacert-iaty ad probahility, (¢) Reia- 
Burcnce, 2nd (h) #undsment:1 leg-1 doctrines. : 


: At first I will anticircte the objection that a consider- 
etion of the historical develo»ment of the insurence idea his 
mo place in e course designed for the purchaser of iasureace. 

-As history 1 am cuite williag to agree it hs not tut as aa acu- 
Cational device it is extremely useful. AS @ means to secure and 
hold the atteation of tie class from the very first I have found 
@ lecture or two on the early history of insurceave t9 he ia- 
Yaluo.le. Discussion of the early beginainss of com.ercve und 
trade, tottomry loans of the ancients, arrunieats Dro aad con as 
4° the possi’:ility of insurance in ancient iiome, the gilds, early 
anglish vestures, and the like all tead to briugs out, without 

» @opareat atteniot at definitisa, such terms as »remium, mutual, 
Garrier, indemniticatioa, underwriter, ascured, risk aad other 

" such terms. the attention of the student is intrigued aad whea 

> he meets these terms in the iuture they ars familiar aad like old 


friends. 


laturally the consideration of the value aad uses of insur- 
ance will come early in the course. These are familiar and need 


A not be repeated here. 


Discussion of insurance carriers will distinguish between 
the stock and mutual ideas. Consideratio.: will be givon to the 
carriers offoring insurance in the market today, their relative 
position in tho insurance business, and the service each undertakes 


to perform. 


The course is now in a 2osition to admit a considoration of 
> risks. A distinction will be made of the various ty Des of risk 
© for the ouroose of omphusiziang those which are insurable. At 
> the same time emphasis siould he placed uooy the difference between 
' prevention and risk bearing by insurance. At this »roint the 
| student will besia to grasp some of the essentials that are to be 
© considered in making up any insurance Dro:ren. 
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The various risks that attach to a given enter rise or at- 
ch in the case of any given individual will then te noticed for 
ividual study. The student will be instructed in the breakdown 
# risk throu:xzh a consideretion of the individual hezeurds that ea- 
er into its meke-u>. fhe distinction between physical hazard 
moral hazard will be mede clear and such time as is required 
411 be devoted to the various factors that coatribute to each. 


‘ A further preliminary study will embrace a brief survey of 
the application of probability to insurance underwriting. NWatur- 
g@lly, the venture into this field must be limited. ‘the ppesest 
Ought, however, to understand that through the apolicatidn/the law 


of great numbers the risk for the insurance underwriter is re- 
_@uced to a predictable minimun. 


a* some knowledze of reinsurence will be necessary. This will 
probably be satisfied by a brief review of the business of reia- 
 gurance énd the principalkinds of reinsurence available in the 
Market. The student will also need to know some of the usas of 
'feinsurance, such for example as its use in underwriting, sur- 

_ plus recdjustment, conflarration lines and the like. 


Pinally es a prepcrction for studying soecific coverares, 

the student will recuire some knowledse of the basic law coveria:s 

the insurance contract. ‘This will include a study of the ia- 
surance agreement as a contrect of indemnity, the doctrines of 

@oncealment, werranty, representation, subrogation, and waiver 
6nd estop.el. The law of erency with its ap :lication to the 
business of insurance will also find a place in the preliminary 

etudy of fundamental legal doctrines. Jxeeptions are not noted 
until a consideration is reached of the contract to which they 


- apply. 


i From this point on the course will confine itself primarily 
_ to the study of specific coverages. Finding a point of departure 
is not altogether simple for there are several that are indi- 
' @ated as logical. Rather than to proceed from personal to pro- 
_ perty coverages or to take up insurance coverages in the order 
 Oftweir chronological develo sment, I am impressed with the idea 
of starting with the contract that is perhaps most familiar io 
_ the students. Jverybody, more or less frequently, is in contact 
_ with property destroyed by fire, usually in the capacity of en 
_ Observer. The question always presents itself as to whether the 
_ property is adeouately covered by insurance. ‘hen again in every 
_ household the insuraace policy that most frequently comes to the 
' &ttention of the members of the family is that of fire insurence 
_ Whether covering on home or furnishings. This being the case, 
| the fire insurance contract is not an unknown document and for 
- this reason makes 4 most satisfactory point for the inéroduction 
0f the specific study of insurance coverages, 


In discussing the fire insurence contract, since this is the 

first contract in the course actually to be considered, a thorourh 
> Gnd comprehensive treatment will be necessery. After this other 
_ Contracts may be compared to the fire insurance contract and the 
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hints of difference em dhasized without a thwrough study of the 
ontract itself, There will be exeeptions to this, of course, 
ach as in the case of life contracts or surety boads, ‘The fire 
asurance contract may be taken up briefly by outlining its his- 
Orical development culminsting in the standerd policies ado ted 
‘the various states. A policy should be studied clause by 
lause, line by line, word by word with outside assignments for 
sports on the various ruling decisioswhiech govera the inater- 


GB pretetion of the contract. 


» The studeat next will turn to a study of the most widely 

“aged riders and foras which modify the original stcndcrd policy. 

These will iacluds among meuy otiars a study of the vurious 

“eovereges such cs specific, bleak3t, floating, cutomatic, cnd 

schedule cover:rcs togethor with thoso clouses providing extony 

— and limitations of the originel policy,’ The studont will 

M ion givo etteontion to modificctions limiting the insuror's 

ability such cs the co-insurance clauses, the pro rata dis- 
ribution clauss cnd other like clauses, 


he Prom dirsct loss the cours? will procecd to the study of 
the vsrious consecuonticl losses sich <s profits cad commissions, 
_Fecea-hole intor-sts, U. & O., «nd the like, Tho study will thoa 

ecosd to special cad cllivd’firs lines such <s windstorm 

“garthqucks, rein snd flood insurencs, bittermoats, deforrad »scy- 
Monts, «nd multiples location contr:cts, The subjict, of cours:, 
will not bo completa without a comprehensive cacalysis of the 

fire insurence rate togethor with the various systims in mors 
“Common usa for its dctarminction. Phe subject of fire insvur«ics 

will bea concluded by = study of loss and cdjustmeut procadur2, 


i The similarity of the floater policy issued by fire con- 
 penies and certain of the inland marine policies offers andad- 
pMirable point of transition to the field of ialaad marine ig- 

rance. However, in order to »proverly uaderstaad some of the 
rminology end features of the contract differian~ from fire ia- 
Dairance, it becomes necessery to have a background of ocean 
Marine iasurance. vo accom:lish the purposes of this course, 
the study of ocean marine must of aecessit- be limited. however, 
5 espe fundaweatal doctrines should be em hasized. Particuler 
phasis will be siven to policy forms such as tine policies, 
ee policies, open, vlenket, and fleet policies, exyort und 
iaport fords and those fundamental d@itferenuces ia the contrect 
That eoply particularly to mrine insurance. with ti.is back- 
und, the inland marine forms may then intellisently be coa- 


idexred. 


A point of transition from inland marine covereges to the 
fext group is ade through the automobile. Fire and theft cover- 
es On the automobile are, as a matter of fi.ct, inland marine 
Varazes, but beceuse of tne volume or the business, automobile 

/@overace ie not included in this category, but as a separate 

p breach of the iasurunce business. after cousiderinz fire and 
heft end allied lices it is a naturel secusace to cousider the 

Mability covercges. This iatroduces a study of soe of the 
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fundaneatals of. licsility law such as the requisites for liability 
@ifferences between crime and tort,’ liehility for children's acts 
id those of enimals, as well as the Oblication in the case of the 
Spasser, liceasee, invitee, and so on. The various lialility 
casualty cover. es ere then to be considered with re: ticular 
Mphasis upoa such lines as 0. L. & T. liability, power >lant 
asurance, glass insurance, burglery insurance, check alteration, 
nd Other like lines. Jmployer's liability and workmea's com- 
ensation falls into this group and for the first time intro- 
uces the subject of loss through injury to persons. accident 
and health insurance emphasizes the persoaal element and serves 
oss & bridge to introduce the subject of life insurance. 


+ The study of life insuraace will begin as in the case or the 
‘other forms by a considercetion of fundamental princi oles. he 
‘student will be advised as to how the life contract saodifies tie 
@0nce dts of iasurence heretofore coasidered. ouch elewenis as 
the designation of bensficiary, insurablo interost, effects of 
)@ivorcs, presumption of survival, rigsts af ereditor, assign- 
fient, affects of misaopropriation, doctrines of werrantios es 
" applicd to lifs insurence will all find a place in tho funda- 
mental principlss to be coasidered. he coursa will thon pro- 
goad to a compcrative study of the more important lifo insurance 
' ¢ontracts. Oa of thes3 will bo takea for a comprehonsive ana- 
ees. spscial attiation veins given to such subjects cs standard 
fovisions, insuring clausos, dividends, policy owncrship, 
ngs of bonoficiery, loan feouturis, optioncl scttloment and 
80 On down through the policy line by line. fhe field of per- 
gona] insurance will be finully covered through a study of an- 
ities end the various forms of group insurence offered. In 
@ case of these lest two items, varticular emphasis will be 
laced upon the proper use of the various forms. 


P The final part of the course is devoted to « consideiatira 
"of the su'ject of suretyshi2d., The surety bond in itself does not 
Ollow the form of an insurance contract tut cor orate surety- 
Ship does, in fact, become sart of the business of insurance. 
This is true cs a matter of law throurh en outgrowth of the de- 
™ Cisions and likewise is true as a mettex of fuct because suraty 

_&— epnte are sold largely through agencies cerryins oa a geasral 
msurence business. The transition from insuriace to boading 
May best be illustrated througl. a study of credit and title ina- 
rence. his is true because the contrect has at times been 
assued followin the form of an insurance coatract cad in some 
instances followin: the form of a surety bond. ‘he surject oi 
Suretyship muy thea be covered by a study oi the various types 
of fidelity, judicial, contruct, and cther types of surety houds 
With perticuler ewprasis upon the s»ecial forms devised oy the 
bondine companies end the purposes best served by each form, 


t 3 Up to this point, the important coverages in each oi the 
mejor tields of insurence will have been considered, whe funda- 

" mental levzl doctrines will huve been studie@ in every instance. 
Une contrect form will have been studied in detail anda other 


ny 


- 
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pontrects studied in the light of their variations from the first. 
now remeins but to give some comoarative study of risk with a 

jiew to building ud ena insurance progr.m. This may be illustrated 

iasurancs progrems @evised for various types of business uader- 
kine 8 or large iastitutious or for individuals in various oc- 


Beh soti ons or profassions. | 


The course is given from heginning to end with a view to 
‘@azbling the >rosjsctiv2 purchaser of insurance to build una 
‘geles resistaaca agcinst the oressure of acgerressive salesmea, to 
be 20d thet tae srogram will be udecuetely balanced und in liae 
th the best insurcace procedure. It docs not uadertaks in uny 
gnso to aake ths studoat an insuriace 2xpert eay more thi.n docs 
cours: in busiasss law uadortake to meko ths studunt a precticing 


ttorncy. 


oy As to th: m°>thod of pdraseatetion, I quite esi3o with br. 
Bicgz31l th.t this cours: particularly sdarts itseclt to a combi- 
tioa of text-book, lsctur3, and casa aathods. Porsoazlly I 
oe? s¢ont patieacs With th iastructor who sl.avishly follows < 
ext. On the other hand, in tre field of general insuranve there 
8 sO much detail, with readings Otherwise so widely scattered or 
ieee inaccessible. that the student will find a satistactory text 
aceet time-scver. I do believe, however, that the iastructor 
is eatitled to feel that the student learned to read in the >ri- 
Mary erades, and his lectures accordingly should not be e rehash 
of the materic 1 contained in the text. she lecture, tnen, should 





08 rry °n where the text le. ves off, assuming the student to have 


ed and understood his assigament. Individual reports by stu- 
ents to wiiom cases nave been as:igaea, field trios for ins» ec- 
oa, cad the assigamsat of oroblems to individuals or groups 
ill tend to round out the progrem of instruction and hold the 


tteation of the student at tne highest pitch. 


In the case of & course for students svecializia= in iasur- 
» Without attempting to add anythin: to the outline of Dr. 

I am going t2° sussest the possibility of a course for in- 
Stitutions where there is no school of com erce or business 4&d- 
Ministration. I feel the point made by Dr. Loman thet a comore- 

nsive trainiaz? is infinitely more thaa nasrrow s»ecializationa, 
is well teken. «ith tiis in view, I feel that the Arts colleve 
Whose economics department affords a cartain number of courses sich 

Bire Ordinarily givea ia @ school of business aGniaistratioa 
éy 2xovide a curriculum cdmiratly suited to the nosds of a siu- 
icnt who intends to eator the fiold of insuraajca. 


ia Cerryiny out Dr. somen's idoa that the student will bettor 

Peepead his tima in equippia= himself with cortain tools with which 

60 work then in studyia- in routine on:rations that can be loarnud 
bbettsr in practice, I am sugzestinz: cortain tools that I bolioeve 


ses:cuotial,. 


. Bearing in mind that the studeat is a caadidate for tie de- 
merac of Bachslor of Arts, it must of necessity follow thet his 
eoOurs. will b2 adjustcd to tha racuiremeats of this degree. 
Without outlining thoso racuiromcats, I am suggostiag cartuia 
POurs2s thet muy well be included in ths curriculum oi « studvat 





sparing for the insurance business. One of the most important 
hinesy I belt¢ve, is to be able to exzress oneself both in writing 
‘end in speaking. fo this end emphasis will be plawed upon courses 
which develop in the writer skill and straight-forwerd »orose 
ting. Journalism courses in news writing develon a style that 
particularly valuable. ‘The second »hase of selt-ex>ression 
} be developed in courses of  dublic speaking and debate. A 
mene tool that the student will find useful is uathematics. 
of course, is more important in some phases of insuraace 
Aim the case. of Qthers. However, since the A. B. desree has 
Seted.a seience requirements, it sees that aathemetics serves 
-@ most satisfactory. vehicie for meeting this recuiremeai. 


a: Another t20l that will »rove to be inveluathle will ‘ea 
knowledre of psycholory. This will wanitest itseli ia the fielcs 
Of edvertisinr, salesmaasi.i., »ersonnel control, aad é11 »hases 
public relatioushi >. A study of forme] logic, where. suéh 
‘eourses are givea will, I believe, suo. dly another tool thet will 
“be of service to tie insurence man. Added to tuese shoula be 
 @0urses in business lew, corpyoretiou finance, bankiag, marketiag, 
avestment orocedure, sociology and the like. probsbly the oaiy 


eneral course »reviously mentioned for studeats not specializ- 
in iasuwraace. ‘the student will, of course, take this 


with this backgroun«u a year's graduate work in a lurge 

‘institution soecielizinzg in insurance education would give the 
judent & splendid oreliminary education: 1 ecuipment for tne ia- 
jurcnce business. One Sve. tame of this course is to te iouad 

@ in the fact that the work in the graduate school would of neces- 

@ Bity te limited to the field of the student's interest and would 

Of an advanced chéeracter. 


_ while this orogram is not suegested as an alternetive to thet 
lined in the oeoser of Dr. Loman, it is sugsestec as a  2ossibi- 
“hity for those students in institutioas not o%fferin: srxecialized 

@ Courses io business administration end xerticulearly those ia- 
Witutions where the sdecific instruction in insurence is limited 
One or two courses. 


Mr. william Leslie: I want to axologize for ed .earias here 
er false preteases. I wanted to ke here <ad hive a chaace to 
} you all again, whereas if I didn't, I would eet to m office 

hooe to get here, but ndt actually aiiive. 


I have been out of tecching work « loag time. I kuow from 
G experience that o1ovebly a man actually coanected with 4 
Wisiasss is the poorest one ia the worlc to indicate what should 
6 teuhi students ine collere. As one gets iato active -usi- 
“M@ss, he becomes to a ceriaia exteni, a 8 ecinlisi ia certéeia 
“ideas «nd gets habits, and it is pretty hard for him to view 
ats in a broad wey, es a teacher of iasurunce must view the 


de field of insurcnce. 
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| -If I may speak briefly on Prof, Loman's paser, first, I like 
fery ‘much his outliae of dourses for one speoializin~ ia insurance 
gause they stressed so many other courses then insurance. ‘whey 
abt courses that would prepare & man in a very broad wey 
for any »artiocular vwhase of the insurance business that he mizht 
“happen to go into, if after graduatiaz, efter finishinz his col- 
+ ge course, he decided actuelly to follow that particular Career. 


fhe insurance business itself is not only sutstantially di- 
ided into a great many different branches with meny differeat 
atures, but within each branch of insurance there uie many dif- 
reat specigzlties. Jor instunce, when you s.eck of one maj ring 
in insurance, I wonder what he has in mind thet he is goin: t9 
@o because it makes 4 gre:.t deal of difference as to whet he 
hould take in college. If he is goine into a sener-l insuréace 
ybusiness, thénh’hé misttbe goinz into the sellins of insurance 
@cause that is the only salece where he could find e job. If 
is cing iat® a company; he has to select wht kinc of & 
Ompanyrelife, fire, marine, etc. Then withia the company there 
ere meny different divisions, each of which recuires a different 
sort of treining for a successful c. reer in that d.iticular di- 
vision. I7f he is going into the loss department, of a casuelty 
“ gompeny. he should be a lewyer--he should have traiaias ecuivalsut 
that of a lawyer. If he is going into the accidsat Drevention 
ork, he should be un engineer. If he is sding into the Pinaac- 
g end of tiie comsany, he should have his training in inavestneat. 
)Uf he is going into the ectuarial or statistical dejurtaeat-or 
~®@ compeny, he should hve thet trcining. If he is going to be 
'§  @ underwriter, then this vory broed trciniag which has been out- 
lined, which would embrace commercial lew, business Munugement, 
| @conomics, «0d some fumiliurity with insuraace--with thet Wec«- 
) grouad .nd@ treiniag he would be hest-euclified for th. t deyrt- 
“§ ent. Sven for students syeciélizinz in insurcace, too much 
- gtress cannot be laid upon the necess. ry informati>n and « very - 
) bro:d foundation. As hes been indics ted, the specialty would 
/@epend upon what vruich of iasuraance. Distiactly in my mind, 
© those require different soccielt? courses. 


There is a sufficient difference between the three breucies 
sagen “ recuire thet thoss be difforecnt courses, rethor 


x when it comos to the othsor pep2r which hes to do with « c3n- 
’ @ral course in insurance, I think it hes been oretty thorouthiy 
ee woneees already and I Somewhat hesitcte to injett myseif be- 
\ tween the arparent controversy between the dizfereat schools of 
© thount which have beea brought out by 2rof. Rierel's »reseu- 
“tation of his paper this mornin’. however, heuvia’ myself cone 
from the University of valifornia, I don't think he will he »5ar- 
ticularly offeaded if I indicate that I rather side with lr. 
Riegel. I think that in theory that the broad ontlias that 
ir. liowbray hes set out, but as I read his pader sad tried to 
» Visualize that sort of @ course, it oucht to stert wit: the 
4 _ freshuen year aad ead with the senioi: year. If it wants to cover 
all those subjects, it would take a tremendously loa tie. 
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in several of them.they ere whole courses themselves. I can't, 
self, believe that there are principles of insuraace that are 
pmmon all the way through. If you megan something like the 6 )- 
cetion of the law of averages, thet of course, is common to 
gll forms of insurance. I think the real pgrotlem in « general 
purse in insurance is that the one who gives the course shall be 
Bete himself to distinzuish betwesn details ead priaciple. I 
not think you should try to give deteils. If you do, the 
udent is lost and can't cover the ground. sut there are cer- 
in things which may be thought of as details, which are in 
réality possible princijdles thet vitally affect these different 


“forms of insurance. 


Pe Not only from the point of fiew of tie >urchaser, but from 
_ the point of view of the carrier, and I don't see how they casa 
carried satisfactorily unless they are treated in coanectira 

with each field of insurance and not treated in & geaer.l way 

and then particularized in each field. You should biiag oui tne 

pe field in which that priacisle is most imDortant and mention ia 

| passing that it also eadplies to other fieids of insurance, I 
héven't attempted, of course, in reading tiese daners myself, to 
Outline what I would consider the su jects to be t. ken up ina 
course, the order in which they should be taken pp, or the teaching 
Method. with respect to the teaching method, you must be goveraed 
by the circumstances. I know at the University oi Valaioraia, 
ere I did my teaching, there a so-called generei course ia 
insurance was looked upon by students not only ia the vollege of 
Commerce bat in otser colleres as a so-called "pipe course", e 
-@ourse for credit, noi. because of any desire to cnow aaythiug 
ebout the insurance, with the result that it attracted a very 


large nunter of studeats. 


I found thet I had to pursue the lecture method, aud I found 
ihat the only way to take psopvle that had no interest in a course 
% ‘and interest then was to deal with iuteresting topics. Ia other 
| words, in giving this very sgenerél course, hittia, the hich s.ots 
@ of insurance to try to pick ont those things that would strike 
“anyone's peculiar interest cad from that to try and teuch as much 
“about insuraace as dIssible. It wes very uasatisfactory end I 
hink @ general course in insurance is inclined to be a very un- 
Satisfactory course. I think part of the recuiremént should be 
@n acquaintance with insurance. I thiak for myself I would very 
Much orefer to see students in the College of sommerece take two 
a three courses ia a particular field of insurance, fire, per- 
80M21 end casualty, each cs a separate course thea try to get in 
One general course in insurance whet they oucht to have fouad in 


| D tressine for their particular career. 


r, Prof. KH. J. Loman: I might say at the University 921 2eansyl- 
Wanie we have used the section of Dr. Huehaer's texthook dealing 
‘With the science of life insurance which is reduced t2 an arith- 
Meiic basis. ven that, we huve found, the students don't lire 
‘any too well aad we have introduced s oie Outlinse which heve 
“Bir:plified the process clong the same peneral line you have ia 
‘Mind, reducine tie caleulations to un elementary aritihmeiic busis. 
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Possibly on3 of the mistakus wo heva made is that we heve not 
ussd the word arithmetic. wa cre inclined to sgsak of the mathe- 
atics or seionco or Tife insuranco and the studeats cro usu- 
‘ally ba hereby by such torminology. By cclling it arithmetic, 
' they feel morse comfortable. Personally I: teach it from the 
‘@rithmetic angle, and I am sure that there are other teachers 
ing the same general method. 


lir. Prank L. Jones: I had the pleasure and valuatle ex- 
rience of being associated with the Overseas Jducational Corns 
n 1916 and 1919. A college was established at the towa of 
gauae, in the province of Cote a@'Or. Atout tea thousand stu-- 
ots vere in attendance--most of them collese sraduates. Dr. 
ohn Jrskine of Columbia wes oresident. In connection with 
6 college, there was established a school of Susinaess, in 
hich about three thousaad students were enrolled for the four 
‘or five mouths in which the college was in session. As & de- 
- rtment of the college, we had a school of Insuréace. ithe 
"books we used were Dr. Huebner'sLite AInsurence and lir. dilliem 
© klexander' s shat Life Insurance Is and Does. Near the close 
of the term, the éntise school of susiness held u three days 
2 -@onference in which the orgenizatiou of a cor oration was 
emoastrated and the. a yplicetion of all »hases of insurance 
qT owos made by various instructors in the different departmeats 
» of thet school. Ina word, we brought all of the liaes of 
‘business togetiier sad started the corporation in its operations 
88 24 illustration of the problems and procesees with which 





; ft would be involved. de discussed casualty, fire, marine, . 
‘group, life, and business lite insurance. It seemed to me 
at it was a worthwhile pdrovrren. 


i I suvgest thet such a type of orocedure could be adopted 
-by the teachers of life insurance in the schools of business 
in ihe verious universitias. 


a A second poiat I have in mind is that which has already 
» been suggcsted by Professor Riesrel, aamely, the difficulties 
‘involved in the theory of indomnity in certain kinds of insur- 
Gnco, notably life insurance. #e could vory woll develoo in 
the colleges, and outside of tham, & stronger om»hasis wooa 
the valuc of human beings. By so doing, wo could aacourare 
the discussion and consideration of indemnity as & basis of 
lite insurenc3, just as we do in the othsur forms of iasurunco, 
uch as fire and marino. Life insurence has davelovu0d almost 
holly along the lins of bensficiary proteoctioa. Ila so doin, 
thero has been the ogmohasis usoa ths use to which ths proceeds 
fu policy gry to boc ut. Ia the writine of lifts insurenes, 
hire is tho considoretion of thao insyured--his age, his health, 
"Ris morels, his finéacial standing. «whe life iasurancs ratss 
'@nd ty2es of policivs ure dotcrmined by thess facts as a» lisd 
'to the insured rather than to the beneficiary. It is likely 
-that we have drawn the tax coliector to the field of life ia- 
“SUreace, especially as it relates to the transfer of funds 
Nie the insuring company to the recipient. It is not likely 
‘thet @ tax would be put u»oa the transfer of fire insurance 
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ands from the insuring company to the recipient or beneficiary. 
hy should that be true in life insurance, except thet govera- 
pots are not quite so clesr with reference to the idee of in- 
emnity or redSlacement when reluted to life insurance. 


Ia adcition there would be @ great contribution to the idea 
safety if we could attach values to human bzings and consider 
ndemnifying those values. I have already presented the view 
> the Nationel sefety Council that we would effect a greater 
tteniion to safety if we could emshasize increasinely the ac- 
wal values that are destroyed in the death of peo»vle throurh 
cident in addition to the destruction of »rorerty. If we 
fhoulad in«wuire among a groud of »60)le who are viewins the 
ead results from an automobile accident on a hivhway where sev- 
Sicl ceople heve been killed, and would ask the ocuestioa, "what 
® the 19ss here", the answers would likely be exoresv:ed in 
the figures relating to the property thet wes destroyed and 
Mithout eny regard to the values of the lives thet were blotted 
out. 


I know that Dr. Huebner has done a great deal along this 
ne, and others of us likewise have spoken on the general sut- 
ct of the economic velue of human beings. However, that is 

@ subject thet we could develo» much further if we would cou- 
‘eider some kiad of measurement of value as related to the human 
Peeing. «249 heve a fow yardsticks such as have heen used in 
¥erious forms of discbility cover.ges and in the decisioas of 
SCourts relating thereto. nowsver, we might use inw limited way 

Mothe plen thet hes been used ia the security markets--thet of 

sm sottine up & caritelization based upon income. ‘the income in 

@ this caso would bo deriv:d from human services and not from 
dnvestcd capital. 
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LOUIS H. PINK, STATE .SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE, NiwW YORK 


— ‘-—-- 


"The Problems of a Superintendent of Insurance" 





There is little that I can tell the insurance professors 


out the structure of the Insurance Law or its normal operations. 
bu are far more familiar than I am with the theory of the law. It 


s my purpose rather to talk to you about some of the human relation- 
ips and some of the practical problems which eonfront the Insuranee 


omni ssioner or Superintendent in the discharge of his duties. 
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. Some 830 insurance companies are authorized to do business 
in this state having assets of upwards of twenty-three billion 


llars. This comprises about 80% of the total insurance in the 
ountry. Companies doing about 40% of the business are domiciled in 
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ais state. These figures will give you some idea of the importance 
Banc difficulty of supervision in New York. The Superintendent is not 
‘merely a state officer, He is concerned with national affairs and 
Mth the local affairs of other states. 

This interstate iichekt cna saat be close if supervision 


, ‘fs to be effective. On the face of it, it is somewhat ridiculous to 
: attempt to supervise and control one of the greatest nation-wide 
Andustries through the machinery of 48 separate supervisory 
Mist itutions, But that is the system we have built up and, strange 
0 say, within reasonable limits, it works. It is the eonsensus of 
pinion of the insurance world that state supervision with all its 
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fficulties is to be preferred to a huge national bureaucracy. It 

} the duty of the Insurance Superintendent not only to supervise 

ectively in his own state so that policyholders will not lose, 

, also to cooperate intelligently with the officials of other 
tates in an orderly and forward looking administration of a national 
business. 

| The Law 
' Mayor Gaynor was fond of saying, "This is a government of 
vs, not of men." Much may also be said for the converse, that no 

| ‘mtter what the law is its proper enforcement is dependent upon the 
an. In any event, the Insurance Law of the state is fundamental 

ne it must be sound, adequate and progressive if insurance supervis- 
lor is to be effective. New York and Massachusetts have stood in the 
. efront from the earliest days. Their laws have been progressive. 


their laws have been copied to a large extent by other states, 
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The Insurance Law of New York is seventy-five years old. 
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et in all that period it has been revised but twice and on these 
wo occasions the attempt was not so much to simplify or modernize 


the law as to gather it together in one basket. Every year it is 
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ecessary to submit some twenty-five to forty amendments to the 

eg slature in order to clarify the law and iron out inconsistencies, 

law is long, prolix, carelessly subdivided and gathered together. 

; parts of it. are not understandable. Almost daily we are cem- 
‘Poliea to ask our counsel for advice in interpreting it and frequent 
om orts te the opinion of the Attorney General are necessary. 
Yet any simplification or modernizatien of the law is ime 
tely met by opposition from insurance circles, Insurance men 


Y conservative, They know the law as it stands, Many cases have 
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on fought in the courts and the doubt as to the meaning of many of 

p sections has been finally resolved by the courts. I am quite 
“sympathy with the feeling that no needless tinkering with the 
ms should be permitted. On the other hand, it is the plain duty 
' the State of New York to codify, simplify and modernize the law 
at is to retain its leadership among the states of the nation. 
pveral of the states have already adopted simplified codifications 
b the insurance law. This movement is extending in all directions. 
Yerk must not permit itself to fall behind in the procession. We 


going ahead with the revision of the law. 


As soon as we have prepared the tentative draft every effort 
#11 be made to submit it to all responsible insurance circles and 
fithorities te get their criticism and reaction before preparing the 
Mino act for submission te the Legislature. It is not the purpose 
f the New York Department to force an up to date Insurance Law upon 


unwilling or hostile insurance world. It is rather our purpose to 
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Bcodify the law in simple and cencise language, to bring it up to 
ate, and to improve it te so great an extent that after careful exam- 
hation and study the insurance world will stand back of the Departe 
ent in advocating and urging its enactment. 


The Department has been fortunate in securing the services 
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one of the m@ést distinguished of your members te help and advise 
i in the simplificatien and modernization of the lawe-Professor 
‘Gwin W, Patterson of Columbia University. Professor Patterson is 
: @nly well known as a teacher of insurance but has written several 
athoritative beoks and is one of the outstanding authorities of the 
guntry. With Professor Patterson's aid we expect to be able to 
Pepare a tentative draft of the oropesed new Insurance Law through 


partment agencies alone and with only nominal expense to the statces 
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a privileged to announce today that Professor Patterson comes to 
fas a Deputy Superintendent of Insurance for a vortion of his sabe 
stical leave. He will be able to teach us the theory of the law 
* we shall perhaps be able to instruct him somewhat in the daily 


“practices 


Human Relationships 





Be As Professor Patterson points out in his book on the Insur- 
“ance Dountevioner, the Superintendent of Insurance is a legislator, 
plow giver and an administrator, His power and responsibility 

ire very great. He comes into close contact and human relationship 
ot only with many branches of the insurance business but with many 
ividuals of all kinds from the humblest in the state to the most 
rful. He is the protector of the poor and of the well-to-do, 
‘& is his duty to safeguard the public against the companies and 

; “the bdupahie® agoinst unwarranted and unreasonable demands on the 


: “part of the public. He must see that the rates charged are reason- 


uch with most social and economic movements of the times 
To show the varying functiehs of the Superintendent I'll 
f¢ a concrete example. We have in this state eighteen theusand 
asur ance brkers, They constitute @ho of our active and rather 
bciferous problems. 
The Superintendent must first receive and file tho applicae 
OnSe He must then prepare an examination, supervise it, correct 
the papers, and license these who have passed and who have complied 
mth the requirements, After the license hns been issued the Sup-= 
erintondent must supervise the work of tho broker in the ficld,. 





jomplaint is mado against a broker, it is referred to the Complaint 
ont. Evidonce is secured. If the matter is sorious, o hearing 
4 held at which a representative of the Superintendent is prosceutor 


911 as tho presiding officer at the trial. The evidenco is then 


r 
i owed by the Complaint Burcau and a Deputy Superintendent and is 


Beh 


subs ttod to the Superintendent for action. He must then divest 
" elf of all partiality, ho must forgot that ho has secured the cvi- 
tone’ and marshalled it, and must remember only that he is a judge 
, thout prejudicco. He must examine the situation anew on the evidenec 
nn do justice between the State and the individual, 
If the broker's license is revoked, ho often takes the Supor- 
J tatonaont to court on a writ and if he is unsuccessful there, ovente 
fous cemes back ts the Department asking for morcy and roinstatoment. 
. J me Superintendent then acts as a board of pardons, rovicws the caso 
| 00 its inceptien and determines whether the brokeor has made restitu- » 
‘! tion to the best of his ability, whether his charactor and standing 
He in the community are such to justify his reeliccnse, It is my exper- 
< fonco that most ef those who apply havo six or seven children, which 
. ts always advanced as enc of the cogent reasons for roinstatoment. 
. 1 In larger and perhaps more important matters the Superintcndont 
7 mst assume many pewers and many functions, some of them seemingly 
FE] ineonsistont but all of them tending in the end to the presocrvatien 
and solvency ef insurance companics, the protcction of policyholders, 


and safety ef the people of the state and nation, 
: 


Actions against Diroctors 





One of the more spectacular dutics of the Suporintondent is 
: t bring wasto actions against the dircctors and efficers of companies 
: hieh have been taken over by the state for rehabilitation or liquida- 
| ! "hon a company falls into our hands everything for years back 
efully scrutinizod by accountants, lawyers and deputics, If the 
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ieions ef the dinectors or officers contributed to the downfall 
ef tho company, if thore was peculation and personal profit, or 
ier if thore was only nogligonce or carelessness on tho part of 
Peso in chargo, it bocomes the duty of the Superintendent as tho 
‘goprosontative of the crediters te bring action against those 

Kosponsiblo. 

Before the crisis fow companics failed and a wasto action 

“nor and then had little effect upon the business world. The fail~ 
“are of sO many companies in 1931, 1932 and 1933 and particularly 


“tho collapse ef the greater part of the title and mortgage compan-= 


Bos made it necessary for the Superintendent to suc literally 
“hundreds of the leading citizens of the community. Bank presidents, 
“pages, presidents of chambers of commerce, important state and 
“federal officials, financiers and men of wealth and high social 
“standing are typical defendants. It is sometimes said that our 
Imaste actions have created a new social register. 
a & These actiens have a salutary effect. They havé brought 
- home forcibly to the mind of every director of every large financial 
“institution the fact that it is the duty of a director te direct. ; 
“Many of these men are guilty only of being directors. Many are not 
{] responsible for positive acts of waste or versonal profit. But 
J trey lent their names. Henceforth no man of standing can afford to 
“merely lend his name to any company dealing with public money. He 
J mee know what is going on, take part in the administration and 
B  accont responsibility for his acts. 

Seventeen waste actions were started by the Superintendont, 
most of them by former Superintendent George S. Van Schaicke Mre 


H¥an Schaick is a man not only of unusual ability but of great 


age. He acted without fear or favor. 
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= The Superintendent of Insurance is in a delicate and 

Mer cust position. On one hand are the creditors who have lost 
‘through the failure of these comoanies, who clamor not only for 
ustice but for vengeance. On the other hand are men of standing 

ant position, many of whom have done no active wrong, who feel that 
they are victims of circumstance and that they should not be punished 
pecause of a breakdown of the financial structure which was national 
t scope and which they as individuals could not prevent, 

is If the Superintendent of Insurance were selfishly ambitious 
or afraid to stand squarely for what he thinks is right, he would 
tefuse to settle any of these actions but would insist that they 

be tried. He would let the court and jury take the responsibility. 
This would avoid the criticism which is bound to follow the adjuste 


Ment of any controversiol suite. But this would not be fair to the 


@reditors who in many cases will receive more from a fair and just 
‘settlement than from an exvensive lawsuit, nor would it be a proper 
‘Attitude to take from the standpoint of many of the defendants who 


‘earnestly desire to compromise these lawsuits on the basis of the 


merit of the cause of action and their ability to pay. In some 


Amstances those in control of the companies committed acts of wrong 


and waste which are indefensible, They should be made to pay all they 


ean, But in the case of those who are not guilty of moral turpitude 


| or active negligence the mere trial of an action, whether successful 


or not, is apt to leave a blemish on a public man which remains 
on 


Ough the years. We must consider all of the facts and surrounding 


‘@ircumstances in reaching a decision-ewe must be both just and faire 


y 
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Of the seventeen waste actions six have already been settled. 
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ase adjustments usually come as the result of months of negotiation 
ween the defendants and the Suverintendent. While the Superinten- 
it would like to keep out of it and leave it to the lawyers and the 

Geputics, it is not often possible to do so and considerable of his 


ag 
s is consumed in personal negotiations with the representatives of 


defendants! groups. 
When an adjustment is tentatively arrived at it is submitted, 
in the case of the title and mortgage companies, to the Mortgage 


mmission for its approval. In the case of the Commission this 
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pproval is negative. It announces only that it does not disapprove, 
md we can report to the court only that. Difficult and doubtful 
ijustments are also submitted to the Insurance Board, an advisory 
ody consisting largely of former superintendents of insurance. This 


Sard has aporoved all of the major settlements so far effected. The 


be 
ra 


perintendent, however, cannot shift responsibility to the Mortgage 
mission or to the Insurance Board. He does not attempt to. Rather 
p seeks their advice and their help to guard him against mistake. 

q The Superintendent cannot alone consummate a settlement. 
ean, ohly recommend it. The court must pass finally upon whether or 
that settlement is to be accepted. The responsibility is divided 


tween the Superintendent and the court. The Superintendent must 
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ieept the full responsibility of recommending and the court of 
eiding. It is a healthful thing that the Superintendent does not 
ve final power to adjust. He is so close to the transaction, he 
8 lived with it so continually, he has been so harassed and harried 
constant negotiations, that it is most wise that the ultimate and 


n 1 decision be made by the court which can review the situation 





Soe ssionately and from a distance. 
4 We have submitted seven proposed settlements to the court. 
x of them have been aporoved by the court and ratified. In only one 
ase has the court refused to avvrove and even there a settlement with 
<. of tho defendants has been approvode 

To those directors who ask: "How can I safeguard mysclf 
ago nst personal liability?", I would reply: Exercise vigilance, 
pa ize fully that you are a trustee of public funds, and, above all, 
keer your company solvent. 


Problems of the National Association. 





One of the most interesting of the Superintendent's duties 
his relationship to the supervising officials of other states and 
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to the National Association. Whether a state be large or small its 


ae 


insurance problems are apt to be similar to those of other states and 
or of them involve interstate relationships. The constant corres- 
Indence between Commissioners about their common problems, the 
‘change of ideas and information, is not only a pleasant duty but 
Hives one a broader vision and better understanding of social and 
seonomic conditions in other sections of the country. There is a 
present tendency towards sectionalism in the south and west which can 
be net only by closer oo-operation and understanding. We in New York 
Bb in no sense hostile to local associations of insurance supervisors. 


We are glad to cooperate fully with such associations as we are with 


commissioners of the separate states. But as a matter of general 


“a 


th 
a 
Policy we believe that it is unwise to further divide and diffuse 


ipervision. Rather the threads should be more closely gathered 
g ther and unified in the National Association of Commissioners 


all of the states. ‘So far as I know there are no regional 
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febions in the east which are peculiar to the states adjacent to 
, York. It is just as important that we cooperate effectively 
4 California, Illinois and North Carolina as with Pennsylvania or 
‘Io Jersey. The aim of state supervision, it would seem to me, is 
» further unify and federalize into one effective national body 
ther than to subdivide into seetional groups. 
The National Association of Insurance Commissioners, now 
: y-six years in existence, has accomplished results which are 
teworthy. But aside from the control of valuations of securities 
‘anc the preparation of annual statement blanks it wields a loose 


‘Peign over the 48 states. The'future of the Conventien, as we see 


} should not be in the direction of a national bureaucracy, with a 


| ree staff of paid officials and employees, but rather towards closer 
athy, understanding, and uniformity of state laws and procedure, 
Of first importance to all suvervisors is the solvency of 
companies. They do business in many states and the citizens of 
states where they do extensive business are equally concerned 
with those of the home state. Supervision is far from perfect in the 
4 best of the states, and it is by no means equal or uniform. The 
: tional Association can do much to establish standards and encourage 
” compel greater efficiency in states where supervision is weak, 
a well as bring about closer cooperation and more efficient 
‘¢xaminations and reports throughout the country as a whole. 
: It is our belief here in New York that the emphasis should 
be placed on holding the home state responsible for efficient 
xa nation of companies and strict supervision, rather than 


a 


| iffusing responsibility through an examination on the part of 
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poral states known as the Convention examination. The examination 
ar insurer requires an experienced and coordinated staff which 

1 work as a unit. Authority should be centered. Responsibility 


mld be centered. You-would not consider it good business to hire 


ye firms of accountants to examine the same company at the same 


Rather it should be the duty of the National Convention to 
pengthen state supervision of all regular and routine company 
gninations and arrange for Convention examinations only when a 
ate falls down, or there is some unusual difficulty or danger 
Ach requires a consultation of experts rather than the regular 
of the exverienced practitioner. 


Uniformity of Taxes 
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Retaliation between states can lead only to ill will. It 
Really arises out of a difference in the taxation of insurance 
rer umse We have not known what taxation means in this country until 
Heently. The World War and the depression have made it necessary 
we know the tax gatherer better. Europe has been severely 
Wirdened for centuries. Now it is our turn. 
4 Insurance must pay a foir contribution, but it-is a social 
: oy and should not be taxed to such an extent that the burden is 
a or unfair. Whatever the tax, it should be uniform throughout 
| S states. There is little uniformity at the present time and some 
ates tax premiums twice as much as others. This should not be. 
) national Convention can do much to encourage fair and equal 
kation. The two per cent premium tax yields ao considerable revenue 
i yet is neither harsh nor oppressive. It is probably all that 
lurance should bear, In NewYork as well as in most of the states 


|revenue from this source is more than ten times the cost of 
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intaining the insurance department. Retaliatory taxes cause not 
ly 111 will, but because of the different basis of taxation in the 


fious states, they present many complicated legal problems. The 


mrance Commissioner would lead a happier and an easier life if 


Sa 
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mation were uniform in all of the states--ns it should be. 





How Can the Universities and University 
Teachers Best Serve in Their Field? 


Charles Ge Taylor, Jr. 


Directly answering the question propounded by the assigned title, the 
university teachers can best serve insurance by stimulating in their students a 
genuine and enthusiastic appreciation of the opportunity which the business offers 
for broad and useful service to humanity. To present the business in action, to : 
show its relationship to the currents of life, to portray its ever expanding use~ 
fulness as it accomodates itself to an ever-changing society, and so to challenge 
the young student to prepare himself to make a contribution to the advancement of 
insurance science, is the opportunity of the colleges and universities. If you 
Will give to the business men who are broadly acquainted with the sources of in 
2 _ surance knowledge, who have a comprehensive grasp of general principles, who have 
learned how to work, and who have the vital interest in the subject which will 
inspire them to give their best thought and interest to the tamks allotted to them, 
you Will have made a real contribution to its progress. 


No matter what the field of activity, a fundamental requisite for useful 


service is a degree of enthusiasm for one's task. During the academic years, one 


has the opportunity to view the work of life from <he vantage point of the idealist, 
freed from influence which one sometimes encounters in the Work-a-day World which 
tend to emphasize the drab and unintere ting side of life. If one has firmly fixed 
in his mind the fascinating picture of life insurance at work in the service cf 
Mankind, he will possess the power more easily to look beyond the annoying details 
of the smill tasks hich are the lot of any beginner and to see them as a part of a 
great and helpful whole. In the unhurried atmosphere of the classroom and campus 


ee 


‘here the struggle of daily life does not sound its discordant notes, you have 


‘the Opportunity to cultivate a point of view that will be a cherished possession 


f your students, becoming more valuable each year of this expertence in life. It 
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iil be far more valuable to him than any course in statistics or economics, and I 
fg not mean to déprecate the value of these courses of studyse 
4 Enthusiasm to be lasting must be based upon sound knowledge but that 
knowledge need not = should not =--be concerned with the memorizing of rules and 
details of the business but with the broad principles governing ite You cannot make 


amunderwriter or sales exdcutive in the classroom, but you can prepare a student 


SS to become a better underwriter or a better sales executive because of the broader 





knowledge he will have gained. After your student has determined upon the activity 
inthe business which interests him, the specialization will follow as a natural 
course, but his experience will be richer. and his service greater if fortified by 
a knowledge of the business which extends his interest beyond the scope of his own 
activities. The picture need not be too much in detail but rather in the style of 
the cartoonist who. uses the least number of strokes of the pen or brush to complete 
the image. 

The increasing complexity of modern business tends to develop an increasing 
percentage of specialists. Yet there is constant need for men who have a compre= 
hensive grasp of the business as a whole, who are able properly to evaluate the 
Work of the various activities or departments into which we have come to think of 
the business as divided. Discussion of the inter-relation of the major functions 
of life insurance management, such as executive administration, sales, actuarial, 
underwriting, investment, and their relationship to the business as a whole should 
be an important part of any life insurance coursee It is rather easy for men to 


become so engrossed in the work of one department as to lose interest in all 


: 
Others. It is more difficult, too, to acquire this broader knowledge of the busi- 


nese While engaged in active Worke The young man who entere the business witha 


Somprehensive eyen thouzh sketchy grasp of its various activities will be far ahead 


> 
= 


@ the average employee in his ability to understand the coordination of his activi- 


With those of his fellow workers and of other departments. 
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Since life insurance deals exclusively with people, the human side of the 


jisinese will always be of primary importances It is not enough to know the 


principles underlying the proper conduct of a life insurance company, nor yet to 
follow these principles and to exemplify the highest character in the puniinich ef 

Gi business. The public must know that such is the fact and to accomplish this 
result, it is necessary to be able so to interpret the business to the public that 
they Will understand that these high principles are exemplified in its conducte 

foo much emphasis cannot be laid upon the cultivation of the ability to explain in 
simple language the phases of insurance which the public has difficulty in undere 
standings You cannot too thoraughly impress upon your students the importance of 
putting themselves in the place of the policyholder in the consideration of insurance 
problems and of having in mind always not only the necessity for giving proper cone 
sideration to the interests of policyholders, but also of making the policyholders 
widerstand that their interests are being fairly considered. Many problems in the 
business arises from the failure to appreciate the necessity of “welling” the 
policyholder in his ordinary dealings with the company just as effectively as the 
tale ir originally made by a good agente Many times an agent can help the whole 
tause of insurance by taking the time to straighten out a misunderstanding in a 

case in which he may have no financial intereste The young man who starts in the 
business with some appreciation of this viewpoint and the urge to develop his talent 
inthis direction is destined to find an opportunity to render particularly valuable 
fervice. The public does not always easily understand insurance problems, and there 
ae always forces at work willing to capitalize this situation for their own advan- 
tage. The opportunity to discuss the problems in the classroom uninfluenced by 
Mreonal interest and irritating personalities which often become besetting sins in 
tery day life should greatly aid in the development of a viewpoint with respect 

tb policyholder relations which will be helpful in eliminating frictione It would 


1 " not be difficult to assemble many practical illustrations from all lines of 
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qupiness of the attitude not to take. Many times the daily newspaper furnishes 


at . ial that could be made interesting because of its freshness. 


4 oy Opportunity should be afforded students to develop the two contrasting 


+ qalitics of imagination and the checking minds Since insurance is constantly 


isting with the intangible and uncertain, since we must forecast the future by 
interpreting and evaluating statistics of past events, the business offers a splen- 
did field for. constructive imagination.= not the type of imagination that secs ghosts 
and spins yarns aout fairies, but the type of imagination that will not be led to 
base conclusions upon statistical data without some thought as to the trend of 

future events or the possible influence of human conduct under circumstances that 

my bo anticipated.- The history of the disability benefit in life insurance poli- 
ties is an illustration of the need of imagination. We did not speculate sufficiente 
ly upon the tendency of the courts to construe broadly the disability clauses or the 
ifducement of the disability benefit in times of financial depression to make people 
think they were disabled who, Without the disability benefit, would have found it 
possible to work at a profitable undertaking. But the checking mind needs also to 
teat work always for constmtly we are forced to deal with those imaginative minds 
thich can spin fairy stories that sound most logical and who need always the 
governing influence of the man who wants to know the facts, to know that so-called 
facts are real facts, to know that they will stand up under the most thorough tests. 
Develop in your students the habit of questioning, at least to bk parser every 
toecalled statement of act and of rzaching conclusions only that appeal to their an 
toimonsense. 

* Since the conduct of the insurance business is regulated by law and super- 
vised by public officials, a survey of statutory requirements and of the scope and 
fit ion of supervision should be a part of a well rounded insurance coursee It is 
a ising how many men reach maturity and possess a college degree without having 


ed any knowledge of or interest in the legislative machinery which plays so 
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: "tape prtant a part in our daily lives or of the many public agencies with which we 
£ .s deal. An understanding of what the State insurance supervising officials have 


rien to expect from the officers and employees of companies, of what is the 


T, 
T. 
; preral scope of the activities of the State insurance departments, and the reasons, 


Mprefore, should be part of practical insurance educatione 

Z It is assumed that your primary purpose is to prepare your students for 

bs. ipreere in insurance. These elie are suggested by impressions with respect to 
Ba need of training gained from actual contacts in a rather wide range of activity 
in the life insurance businesse They have been purposely general for your courses 
wary as do the ultimate objectives of your students. Many of them may not have 
erystalized their own thought with respect to future activities in the business 
world. They can better decide these questions, if they have a broad goncral train- 
ing. If we can recall our own bowilderment upon centering the business or profession 
al world, it Would probably picture to us somothing of the practical needs of tho 
young people today. Sven if business were normal, the difficulties are probably 
greater than they were when we faced similar problems. There may be room for debate 
as to whether those in the purely literary courses of a college or university should 
receive any such practical training as is here suggested. There appears to be no 
reason, however, why the college cannot attempt to fill this need, at least in part, 
With hose whose studies indicate their intention to enter business. It seoms more 
important to discover the mental qualities and characteristics of personality which 
influences a man's career than to emphasize the acquisition of information merely 
88a feat of memory. His qualities of mind and character can be discovered only 
by giving the student ample opportunity for expression of his own views, anc this 
should be freely encouraged. Ample material exists, and fresh material ca 
Generally be found in the current trade journals, upon Which to base someting akin 


to the "case method" of legal instruction. By this method, the te: cher has the 


P portunity not only to study the needs of his students, but also, by demonstratir 





“Piye young man fresh fromcollege who, after a short period inwhich he was unable 


to effect revolutionary changes in an intricate business baffling to the ingenuity 
of old and wise heads, wrote his father that he felt he had embarked upon the wrong 
gir because these "“oldsters"” in the business were Willingat once to adopt his 
suggestions. 

The spirit of the man is his most important asset, from his own viewpoint 
‘or that of the world. If you succeed in achieving the goal set out in the first 
paragraph of these remarks, you will have given to your students something infinitely 
mre valuable than you Would by sending him forth merely as a compendium of informa- 
tion. Given a fair background of information, enthusiasm and intellectual curiosity, 
he Will find his way to a useful and satisfying service, and will be an adornment 


to any activity which may claim his interest. 





ir. Le 3. Polls (Aftornoon S2ssion): 


Pinding mys:l1f, 2 mere business man, in this assembly of uni- 


“yersity professors and teachers reminds me strongly of the predica- 


‘meat of the governor of one of our eastern states, who told this 
story on himself when he was attending a meeting in Ohio. He 
‘said that a short time before he was one of eight speakers, where 
‘he found himself at the speakers' table with seven mea of the cloth. 
The governor felt a bit out of >dlace and said as much to one of the 
ministers, whereujon the minister said, "“iWell, after all I don't 
know that there is such a vast difference between a »dolitician aud 
&@ minister of the Gospel. The minister makes his bed and must lie 
in it; whereas the politician makes his bunk and must lie out of 
it. Of course there is a further small difference ia that a mini- 
ster is paid to be good; whereas the politician is good for 
nothing.” 

(Im the delivery of the talk before the association, the fol- 
lowing followed at the end of the treatise by Mr. Falls.) 

de in the field of fire insurances consider it unreasonable to 
expect that the university and the teachers can tvech the student 
the businsss ia four or five yours. At 21 1 knew ell ebout the 
business. At 42 I questioned whether I should ever learn it and 
todcy I am beginning to be hooeful that I shell loern something 
about / Tho fire insurence businsass is acquiring an incrocsiag “)2- 
preciction for tha vealuc in the businuss of uaivorsity traisacd 


boginaors,. 





How Can the Universities and University 
Teachers Best Serve in Their Fields? 


Laurence E. Falls 


n 


Depending only upon the qualification and ability of the speaker, e 


= i 

full development of this subjcct could be made to embrace the sum of human 
inowledg c and ectivity, but the opportunity given me to discuss it and the 
ee 


§ necessary limitation of time for this paper, seem to restrict me to those fields 
t usefulness by the University and University Teachers which touch, directly 
Bicdiroctiy, the business in which I am engaged, vhich is principslly Fire 
eonce and its allied lines of insurence indemnity. 
: I have freyuent examples of the presumption «hich prompts one to tell 
ors how better to run their businesscs or to conduct their vocetions, and at 
the outset of prevaring this paper I rcsolved to avoid that attitude, even if I 
cwld not avoid the appexrance of such presumption. Cracker b:rrel economists 
ad cracker berrel stctesmen have solved ‘11 the intricatc problems which puzzle 
ar constituted lenders: It has been my intention here only to give my layman's 
oserv-tions «nd opinions. 
| Pre lfminery to a discussion, within theses limits, of the specific 
fibject assigned me, it seems sppropriste tht I attempt to briefly define the 
Wisiness of Fire Insur«nce, confining myself to that business as it is conducted 
blyeapitalized stock companies, in contra-distinction to mutual and reciprocal 
plans of operation. Insurnnce is « business - not » science and not a profession - 
issuing its obligations, czlled policics, for 2 considerstion called a premiun, 
to indemnify the insured agcinst loss :nd damsge caused by the peril or hazard 
insured ageinst. t 
The assets of the company vhich guarantees this obligation must be kept 
lavestca to produce « revsonable investment rcturn which is a stabilizing factor 


M insurance company operstion, and out of uhich dividends to their stockholders 





" peid by most such comp:nies. 

4 Thus the business requires the services of employees schooled in 
eric: end financial theory, to prepare its contract of indemnity to meet the 
4 ance eine of merchants, manufecturcrs, transportation agencies, fxrmers 
ans finencisl interests - in fect, cvery line of human endeavor. It requires 


ployees schooled in the theory of, snd eauipped by training nd temperment to 
+ 
@raft contracts, discerningly inspect =°1 kinds of property nd processes, 


ew ge numerous personnel, and adjust equitably the money value of losscs 
sts ince by policyholders. I have intentionally referred to the services of 
Peeployces schooled in clericsl and financial theory, holding thet the tniversity 
aa orms its yreatest possible service to the undergraduate when it schools 

or her in the theories of the subjcct being studied; prepares the student 


to know hov: to study :nd learn, and «pproximately in the language of Mr. George 


Horace Lorimer, teaches him to get the solution while the untrained thinker is 
till chewing the pencil. Business, :t least our business, needs men and women 
“ stomed by habit to think for themselves - think lucidly «nd enalyticelly, 
ta 


x hampered by prejudice or precedent - und :unted by knowledge that the problem 
ep ner and the way uncherted. Much material is presented which is potentialiy 


ppeeble of this independent thinking, but lacks ment] discipline. This leck 


is evident in a reediness to shirk cll responsibility, =nd even in the evident 
ity to express. a thought precisely. So very many letters, by their 
Fedundance and inexactness, indicate 2 sloppy mind in the writer. 


Early educators described greduation -s "commencement", end our busi- 


Mess welcomes the college man or woman who is prepared to commence treining, cs 


: pptineuished from schooling. The business does not expect th.t the University 


. University Tenchers will teach the student hov to successfully conduct the 


uurence business, nor even one department in that business. It doce look to 


the University t> send it = graduate equipped to think, and prepared for train- 


We believe that the University con give the undergraduate many of the 


" 
-“7 
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in iples in behaviorism and contacts with other human beings which find the 


st receptive ficld in the developing mind, «nd which ere essential to 
: est possible success in almost every business. The University Teachers, by 
’ thing snd example, can inculcate in the minds of those so soon to enter 
* ness and professional life, « wholesome rcspect for the fundamentals upon 
rm ch our society is founded. Institutions, «nd the individuals who by cnergy 
i thrift have built and manage them, look with apprehension upon the ectivities 
ef sanc University Teachers who use the influence which their positions give 
to spread the teachings of enarchy, destruction of our government, and 
ganized revolt agninst the institutions which have made possible the opportu- 
F ics of this Country. 
"Lives of greet men all remind us 
We can mike our lives sublime" 
but throughout the years of work and worry, plensures nd sorrows, problens, 
Mefents and triumphs, the student from the University is more often reminded of 
Pome man or woman with whom he was closely associated during the years when his 
‘tharactor was forming, than of the great men of song and story. Frequent 
‘Ponversations on the subject with business men, some college-bred, othersnot, --. 
@isclose that an increasing amount of emphasis is being placed by them upon 
the social training scquired by the student in college. Variously phrased by 
-verious men, this vzlue to be gained during the years in « college or university, 
i$ well and. succinctly put by one of my friends who says, "It must tecch one how 
to live with his fellow man". Abstract precepts are not long remembered by most 
Ofus, and are never so highly valued us dependable guides to conduct, es is 
Mowledge that one whom we knew, liked end respected, would have done thus and 
80, vr is,in my opinion, thc teacher's greatest contributicn to the student. 
Business does not cxpect that it cen employ any college greduate who 


bwS all the answers". Formulee levrned in college deys will be forgotten; 


whe 





ss specific information acquired in school will be too indistinctly 
Beesbered in later years, to be useful in our work; but knowledge thet there 
ie on answer to our problem, is 2 great help, and training to know where that 
stance can be found readily puts the schooled mind at a great advantage. 

Hebooled to think, end awere by schooling of the scope of helps to solve our 
3 y problems, the graduate is additionally helped by the University if he is 
‘anght, and particularly if he be convinced, that when he graduates his school- 
s is past, but his training is only just starting. Further, he is helped if 
auch that a diploma does not, of itself, entitle him to a living at the hands 
@f the world, nor even to a preferred start upon his carecr. Many mistakes and 
@ich disillusionment will be avoided if he lezrns at the University to take his 
place in line with other college graduates, :néd with those who heve not been so 
fortunate, and depend upon the results of his schooling to brins him preferment 
snd advancement. 

It has been said th:t first impressions sare lasting, «nd certainly 
this is true in the casege of many people. The first impression we make upon 
those we mcet is made by our appearance and speech. Speech can rnd often does 
take precedence, and even overcome the impression made by appearance. No 
personel beauty nor adornment can offset loud, blatent, vulgar, nor ungrammatical 
Speech. Grammatical, temperate speech can wholly distract the listener's attcn- 
tion from a lack of fine clothes und physical charm. Speech, flawlessly 
@ammatical, is often spoiled and rendered unintelligible by poor articulation. 
I think of one widely known public sperker whose delivery is often praised by 
People of cducation «nd good taste. Hearing him many times, I find that clear 
f&ticulation is the outstanding feature of his talks. I have dwelt upon this 
motter of articulation, because I believe it can «nd should be taught in school, 


Md the University has the student guring those years when most progress can be 


Mde in this study. 


js 
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Much of our human intercourse in business and social activities, is 
; ded on by correspondence, and yet precision in verbal expression is so 
erly ignored by so many people todey, thet the wonder is we ever definitely 
Be estand each other. I am grateful to the law for continuing to uphold a 
fenders in this respect. Why should « reputation for respecting and striving 
purity of speech be considered old fashioned and unprogressive?: Do our 
Ihiversitics adequately stress the necessity for precise expression in all 
feeitations and writings? 
a This group contains Teachers of technical subjects. Classroom 
wrk, lectures, outside preparation, and coll«teral study can sometimes ne:rly 
qheust the present knowledge of some one cr more of these subjects; but if the 
Bedvate lives out his expectency, progress will probably be made in that field; 
fey usefullness will be discovered; new methocs developed to the point, perhaps, 
of rendering «11 the student's knowledge obsolete - unless during school years 
the University and University Teschers have avukencd in him the habit and the 
Wge to study unceasingly. I believe curiosity is the greatest common denominator 
of student bodies, upon vhich to play for this accomplishment. When a new and 
interesting phase of any subject arises, the habit of inquiry «nd study can be 
@coureged if the subject be interestingly introduced; the student's curiosity 
Moused, and he be left to explore the field nd find his own answer. 
I recall the story of the little old lady who hesitatingly approached 
One of England's most famous scientists, after one of his interesting lectures, 
aid asked what opportunity she hed for scientific research and study. Upon 
inquiry, the scientist learned thet she dxily sat on the back steps and peeled 
Potatoes, while teneath her feet there was a brick garden walk. He asked her 
if she ever Sew any ents on the valk, nd what she knew about ants, their hebits, 
ommane:1 life, and their economic practices. That opened a vista for her, and 


the little I remember of what she learned «bout ants vould take too long to tell 


va in 
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You are dealing with students being schooled for practical pursuits. 
‘tp tell one of them all rbout undersriting profit es it is used in the Fire 
: wrance Business is undoubtedly instruction, but to instruct him only how a 
de profit is calculated; and give him an eccurate definition of underwrit- 
g profit, which later only can swell the company's surplus; requires him to 
4 out for himself the explanation and the reason why the mathematics and the 
t nance of the transaction produce this result. 


see 
7 
‘ 


One lecturer frequently selected some one item from the many later 


? to be studied by that class, and, as the lecture closed, asked the students 


$ 
4 


“what they knew cbout it. Allowing no opportunity for replies, he asked them to 
‘fee what they could learn about it in the next month, and never forgot to test 


“the quality and the quantity of their information, thus independently acquired 
by each student. 





HOW CAN THE UNIVERSITIES AND UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 
BEST SERVE IN THEIR FIELDS? 


St at ee we ee ee 


MICHELBACHER, G. F. 


I need not tell you that there are many ramifica- 
tions of insurance education and that it would be futile, 
in the limited time at my disposal, to attempt to cover 
the topic fully, I prefer to be specific and intend, 
therefore, to deal solely with what I conceive to be your 
responsibilities teward only one of the many classes ef 
students which come under your care; the student who en- 
ters college deliberately pointing towards the insurance 
business or who, early in his cellege career, decides 
that he wishes to make some phase of insurance his life 
work. 

What should the university offer te such a student? 

Briefly, I should say three things: first, voca- 
tional guidance; second, an education which will harmon- 
ize with his particular requirements; and, third, disci- 
pline in certain attitudes to prepare him for the strug- 
gle of creating his niche in the business world. 

Let me amplify this statement, 

Every university, worthy of the name, should maintain 
& department whose specific task it should be te confer 
with students at intervals during their tndergraduate years, 
te study and test the aptitudes and personal traits of 
these students, and to effer them advice concerning those 


careers best suited to their talents. 


The average Freshman is a raw recruit on the thresh- 
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old of one of the formative periods of life. He pos= 
sesses only a vague notion of a career if, in fact, he 
has any ideas at all on the subject. The university 
should help him te find himself se that he may prepare 

to advance toward a definite objective, This should be 

a continuous process to avoid errors of judgment and ob- 
servation and to provide for changes which may take place 
as the student matures, 

The business of casualty insurance and suretyship, 
to take the field with which I am most familiar, requires 
in its operations a wide range of occupations among which 
aret engineers, office managers, doctors, lawyers, claim 
investigators and adjusters, inspectors, auditors, statis- 
ticians, investment counsel, special agents, several clas- 
ses of underwriters, accountants and salesmen. Each ¢éf 
these occupations requires a certain type of individual 
endowed with definite characteristics. I thought it would 
be interesting te learn from three of my associates, each 
well-informed in his own field, exactly what qualifications 
(other than education, training and experience) they would 
expect of candidates applying fer positions in their de- 
partments. 

“According te Mr. Edward C. Lunt, the kind of tempera- 
ment and intellectual outfit a surety underwriter should 
possess may be described as fellews; 

1. In the first place, it seems to me ef 

fundamental importance that the under- 
writer should be of an even, steady- 


going temperament, not likely to go off 
half-cocked in the enthusiasm of a first 
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and perhaps unwarrantably roseate view 
of @ risk; and, on the other hand, 
equally incapable of turning down a 
piece of business, out of hand, merely 
because superficial knowledge of it in- 
dicated ultimate rejectability. 


It goes without saying, of course, that 
an underwriter should be conservative by 
nature and not rash. I have in mind here 
particularly the laying down of general 
underwriting principles rather than the 
treatment of individualerisks. One might 
have this quality, and yet accept at times 
@ piece of business under conditions not 
indicative of adherence to conservative 


A smooth temperament and a conservative 
disposition should go hand in hand, to 
produce the best results, with boldness 

in following through consistently an un- 
derwriting policy that has been determined 
after due consideration of all the essen- 
tial factors of the problem and in accord- 
ance with sound general. principles. I 
have known underwriters who lacked the 
courage of their own convictions. I have 
in mind particularly an executive with whom 
I was once associated. He would accept as 
correct a statement of facts and a line of 
argument showing beyond reasonable doubt 
that a stated underwriting policy could 
prudently and profitably be applied to the 
given group of risks, He would sometimes, 
however, while admitting all the major 
premises, take fright at the practical con- 
sequences (the assumption of corresponding 
liability) of acting upon such carefully 
develaped plans. 


A good underwriter will have a logical cast 
of mind, and will not hesitate to go whither~ 
soever his logic leads him. This thought is 
a gqod deal like the one underlying the pre- 
ceding section, but I had in mind there, more 
particularly, the formulation of general un- 
derwriting policies, while I am thinking now 
about individual cases, JI once knew a man, 
holding a high position in a big company, who 
would admit that he could not point out in 
the papers before him anything justifying in 
itself rejection, but who would nevertheless 
turn down the risk on general principles or 
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in response to what he called a "hunch." 
Underwriting upon hunches, by the way, 
particularly in the case of fidelity in- 
surance, has always seemed to me little 

short of criminal fThis particular under- 
writer (peace te nis ashes!) seemed te me 

so unskillful and so unfair to applicants 

(he was in charge of fidelity bonding) that 

I finally required every rejection to be 
submitted te me before effect was given to 
it. In most cases I permitted the decision 
to stand, but in hundreds of cases (in the 
course of years) I reversed the decision and 
e¢ayed on the risk. I learned afterward that 
the boys in the Department were keeping clese 
tal on my reversals, perhaps in the expecta- 
tion (hope?) that a lot of trouble would re- 
sult. In fact, no serious loss ever eccurred 
in any of these cases, and it was several years 
before a single reversal produced a clain. 


An underwriter is undoubtedly handicapped if . 
he is narrow-minded, pig-headed, unwilling te 
change his pre-cenceived epinions ef a risk, 
hewever convincing the centrary evidence may 
be. I knew a man once who started out by being 
& poor underwriter, and who ended his ingler- 
ious career by being a werse claim man. He 
weuld jump at conclusions, based on the flim- 
siest of evidence, I have knewn him to read a 
letter from an attorney handling a claim for 
him, which virtually anhihilated his own posi- 
tion, but te which he would give no weight what- 
ever, 


A good underwriter will be broad and telerant 
in his judgment, not assuming at the start and 
irrevocably that a given person is a lowdown 
creek merely *hecause peeple of the same class 
er station in life are likely to be crooks, 

* 


While a legical mind is indispensable to sound 
underwriting, it is true that the possession of 
@ vivid imagination will often supplement advan- 
tageously experience and knowledge, Imagination, 
however, can be carried tee far, I will under- 
take to demonstrate’? the unwritability of any 
piece ef business, if you will permit me te give 
free rein te my imagination. It is not practi- 
cable te underwrite business on the basis ef 


eonceivabilities, 
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According t@ Mr. William J, Ahearn, the claim inves- 
tigator and adjuster should bes sincere, unequivocal, 
persevering, patient, discreet, courteous, alert, discern- 
ing, diligent, persuasive, cautious, inquisitive, incor- 


ruptible and tenacious. 


According to Mr. Leslie F. Tillinghast, the field man 
(special agent) should possesst initintive, poise, re- 
sourcefulness, tact, inquisitiveness, conviction, aggre s— 
Ssiveness, self-assurance, courage, perseverance, gregar- 
iousness, alertness, candor, and imagination. 


Some attributes are common te all three lists; but it 








must be obvious that there are important fundamental dif- 
ferences which distinguish one list from another. These 
differences explain why one person succeeds in the given 
occupation while another either fails entirely or only at- 
tains a measure of success. 

The department of vocational guidance should have a 
complete list of these occupations, understand the quali- 
fications necessary for success in cach and keep informed 
of the requirements of the insurance business for personnel 


of various types. With this knowledge as a guide, the de- 











partment should direct each student's attention te an avail- 
able position (or positions) vhich he is competent to strive 


to achieve, 
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The student thus provided with a definite mission will 


obtain added benefits from his college educntion and, once 


2 at atti 


o> 


weer 2 


he completes his course and seeks a job, will be less likely 
to add to the unfortunately large number of "misfits" already 


engaged in the insurance business. 





Too often the college graduate who applies for a 


job is not qualified for it by temperament, intellect 
or personality. If his employer does not intuitively 


grasp this fact, he is doomed to a painful series of 
: “4 & 


unsuccessful attempts te master a particular job or to 
unprofitable experimentation with many jobs with slight 
expectancy that he will eventually find a place in which 
he will be thoroughly successful. The college graduate, 
today, 1s competing with a group of employees who, unable, 
for financial reasons, to es to cellege, enter business 


instead, Many of these young people possess excellent 
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basic qualifications. They have accumulated four years 
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of practical experience before the college student com- 


pletes his course. They are established, have surveyed 





the field and know where they are going, The college 
graduate cannot afford to flounder around attempting te 
find his way. If he does, he will be left in the rear 
of the procession, 

If the university does not maintain a separate de- 
partment for vocational guidance, the insurance depart- 


ment should arrange, somehow, to offer this service to 





students specializing in insurance. 

Assume that students are sorted out according to 
their characteristics and each is headed in the proper 
direction: what of their educatjon? 

A certain exposure to cultural courses is desirable 
to broaden their horizons and to equip them to live in 


the peculiar kind of worlé we have created for ourselves. 





3 The most important cultural course, I should say, 
a is English, It is alarming how few college graduates 
| read, write, talk, spell and dictate in an acceptable 
7 manner, The ability to do these things I consider para- 
"mount, since there are few positions in the insurance 
business in which an employee can function in solitary 
grandeur. He must become an integral part of a mechan- 
ism and his progress will depend, in some measure, upon 
his ability te cemmunicate his ideas to his fellew em~ 
ployees, to his superiors, to his contemperaries in * 
ether cempanies, to agents, to pelicyholders and to a 
host ef others with whom, inevitably, he will come inte 
contact, 
Next, I would suggest courses in various phases ef 


business procedure such as: cemmercial law, statistics, 
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accounting, public finance, money, banking, foreign ex- 
Change, office management, investments, transpertation, 
etc, Insurance is allied with ether forms ®f businesses 


and the executive ef an insurance company must know the 


pie 
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structure and processes of business generally. 

We come now to the subject of insurance education. 
Here, it seems te me, the student's instruction should 
begin at the beginning with fundamental principles. The 


principles ef insurance are permanent and irrefragable, 








The outward appearance ef the business may change; but 
Sasically it will be the same fifty years frem now as it 

is teday or was fifty years ago. Instruction in principles, 
therefere, sheuld be painstaking and thorough. 





he 
ss Then the student should have a comprehensive course 


ie in the history and organization of insurance, dealing 


: with such tepics as: hazards, covernges, types of insur- 
ance carriers, state supervision, rate-making and merit 
“rating, He should be made to appreciate the relationship 

to each other of individual departments within an insur- 
ance company; of the home office to the field organize- 
tion; of one co ipany to another; of one branch of insur- 
ance to other branches; ef the business of insurance te 


the state and to industry, trade and commerce -- all this, 





irrespective ef the specific goal in the insurance world 
toward which he is heading. 

But the individual student will require some specific 
training in insurance technique te equip him for his par- 
ticular career, This will depend upon his chosen field 
ef endeavor. Along with this specific training in the in- 
surance department, I would advocate a system of utilizing 
Other divisions of the curriculum in a manner yet to be 
attempted, te my knowledge, in any university, 

I can visualize a course which, fer example, will 


send the prespective claim executive into the law school, 





into the department of physiology and inte the department 
ef psyche logy fer certain subjects and then, through semi- 
nar work, frequent persenal cenferences er some similar 
device focus the knowledge thus obtained upen the particu- 
lar problems ef the claim department ef an insurance car 
rier; or which would offer the prespective workmen's com- 


pensation insurance underwriter epportunities te acquire 





.@e 16 
4 knowledge of industrial processes, hazards, law and math- 
— ematics with a similar concentration @f this knowledge 
upon the problems usually encountered in the actual under- 
writing of this class of insurance. 

The vital elements in this suggestion are, first, the 
selection of the subjects to be taken outside the insur~ 
ance department and, second, the method to be devised to 
cé6rdinate the knowledge thus obtained with that acquired 
by the student in the insurance department. Here is a 
wide field for investigation and research, 


I would net have you believe that I think a student, 





s®* trained, would be competent, upon graduation, to step 
inte®® an advanced position with an insurance carrier. He 


weuld still require practical training and an opportunity 
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to develop experience. But he should have an advantage 
over an@ther beginner who does not possess the same back- 
ground and qualifications. His progress should be more 
rapid and when, eventually, he attains an executive posi- 
tion, he should fill it gracefully, cempetently and conm- 
pletelys 

A person s® equipped is not easily lost because he 


knows the wayy If his course is temporarily deflected 








and he finds himself in a blind alley, he can retrace his 
steps and again locate the broad highway. A storm will 
n>t bewilder him for if it should destroy the system he 
has built, he can construct another. He is truly educated! 


New, Cencerning the attitudes which a university stu- 


dent sHeuld cultivate. 





Not leng ago graduates from business schools, hav- 
ing read too many “success stories" and having become 
imbued with an exaggerated-sense of their importance, 
came into business with the expectation that they would 
soon crowd existing executives out of their places. The 
depression has deflated this notion to a considerable ex- 
tent, but the time will come when conditions of empleyment 
will improve and it would be unfortunate if the eld con- 
dition were permitted to re-establish itself. 

In medical schools, law scho@ls and schools of en- 
gineering the idea is inculcated in the student's mind 
that his future row will be a hard one to hoe. He ex- 
pects to spend years establishing himself in his chosen 


profession, This notion is drilled into him se thorough- 


ly that he leaves college, not with the idea that his 


education is completed, but with the idea that his edu- 
cation has only begun. This mental attitude enables him 
to weather a siege of druggery and heartaches for he ex- 
pected to encounter these experiences; he knows that 
they are a part of the game he is playing and that mly 
his perseverance, courage and persistence will enable 
him to achieve his goal, 

I propose that such a course of education be inaug- 
urated in every school of business and, if no general 
course is available, I sugzest that a specific course be 
installed in the department of insurance. As a feature 
of such course, I would add instruction in business 


ethics and standards of personal conduct to give the 
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student a proper sense®ef values and a chart to guide 
him in the way he should ge. 

If you gentlemen will de these three things for 
students specializing in insurance, you will not enly 
render valuable assistance to these students, but you 
will also remove the prejudice against college-trained 
men which unfortunately exists in some quarters, and 
definitely establish our universities as an important 
source of personnel fer executive positions in the in- 


surance business. 

And now, in conclusion, may I quote an excerpt 
from an address by Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President of 
the University of California during my undergraduate 
days, on the subject "What the University Aims te Give 
the Student," which may or may not shed light on the 


subject under consideration? 


A university hrs at its disposal ne 
alchemy by which brass can be turned 
inte gold. The gilt form of educa- 
tion wears out very soon and is worse 
than nothing. The university consti- 
tutes for the student an opportunity 
of entering in and making the most 
possible out of himself. 


It proposes to rescue men from slavery 
and make them free, in case they want 
to be free. It proposes in the first 
place t@ make them free from the bond- 
age of prejudice, routine, and the rule 
of thumb. A freeman is a man who can 
initiate, who has sufficient contrél 
over his walks and ways to de as his 
reason and outlook tell him is right 
and Best. A man who acts on a preju- 
dice, or drives his wagen in any other 
rut is a slave, no matter how much he 
may pride himself on his prejudices and 
loyal adherences, The whole purpose of 








the university is to provide men with the 
means of seeing into things themselves, se® 
that they shall not be dependent, but in- 
dependent, The university proposes to give 
the student such insight into the facts and 
the way of determining the facts as will 
put him in a position of control over some 
field of knowledge or human activity in 
which he is to exercise his being for the 
good of those about hin, . 


Thirdly, the university aims to give the 
student the highest and best form of con- 
tre? of himself. Unless a man finds hin- 
self and finds out how to get a grip on 
himself, so as to be able at times to 
shake himself, he is not educated, 
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; grof. Blenchard: whea I errengod the talks this aft rnoona, 
gasd to Dr. Husbazr to lecd the discussion. if3 is here, 
#3 Weat to hsar fron hin. 


Dr. Ge Se cuebner: I feel Geeply priviléged to have had 
opportunity to heer the three excellent papers which have 
Met been read. I think if we should summarize those three 
e@pers, we would recch the conclusion that the ex ,erts wiom 
phave heard endeavored to describe the most perfect insur- 
lee practice. 1 think, t00, that the exerts heve tried 
Wery diplomatically to tell us teachers that, assumina: a 
FOper mental background, students are larrely the result of 
gir teachers. sad they also diplomatically tried t 2 tell 
whet we Ought to do and wh:.t we oucht to he, in order to 
dnz about the best results in the studeats whom we turn out. 


%. Iasurence instruction is a com juratively ner’ thine in col- 
Mege work. It is almost the la-t nowcousr audas the bis busi- 
Mess surjects. althouch it hed its stait shortly arter 1 00, 
reel orosress dates only sinee 1915. In other words, in- 
wrance iastructionis still in the promotionzl stere, aad it 
pt occurs to we--it I muy .e cllowed to adc a iew dso0ints 
ét have not been touczed of ia the ».aovers--that we texucheis 
be of the srectest hel» to the iasuraace vocation, or at 
Seeast & axrect help, ty enceauvoriug to be a little promotional. 
Mt is lurgely up t? us tecchers, siace most faculties cre we. 
guginted with the suiject or insurance, to try to get ou, 
therefore, very 
Peerasst ia the thousht tut we all, in 9surz res cutive iasti- 
eeitioas, ou-rt to uadertaie to huve « gener.l survey course 
MEntroduced cs re idly as possitle. 


“pnb; ect on tne educetionil wed, vad I én, 


ae 

inf If I mey jude2 irow my owa euperienca uid irom observatioa, 

_dasur. ace iastructio. ia most dleces starts in he 8 pecialized 
3lvos, wa be- 


“eourses. After thos3 courses hve justific 1a te. 
o@in to thiak of @ survey course, cad thea, ofte ut has more 
_orlees justizicd itsulf, the fuoalty bogias to thiai oi making 


as & rocuir:d subject, ce wus cigo the cusa with cirtcia other 


“Busia2 68 subjacts which h..v3 Re G@cd insur:.aca.e. I think thei 
Hho er.test ood comss to the business from thes. survey 
eours. s, offerid from = policyholdcr's st:.advoint. At tho pr. 
“Bent tina, or ct locst on th: “sis of < survey mds in 1952, it 
BOP. rs thet betweca sgicht or tra thoussad studcits of our 
dvissitiss ars heovias th: bcazvit canuclly of sone Kiad o7 
cOurss in insur:.nc), whither survey or sdiciclizvd. ‘The 
Ivey course cana be used 19 stimulate the ming 01 the student 
on the lines that the exserts have referzred to. That kiad 
mi @ courss ehoulc be devoted aot so uch to the orectices as 
the usetulaess of insuri.ice. 


éhea we realize that our uaiversit, greductes in the future 
Mili 's the community leaders, and When we iegulize thet thous 
nds of siudeats are being turaad Out eve. aow who will so 
Gk to their res vective commuaitiss to hecowe tne husiness nea 
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f the future, to be placed on school boards, to take a >romi- 
pat place in the civic organizetioas of the comnunity, to ally 
hemselves with the press as editors aad the like, to become 
jachers in the high schools, and in many instances to finally 
rift to the Legislature, we will also realize that it will be 
wonderful thing for the insurance business to have a lot of 
‘jiends. lily feeling is that the graduates of our universities 

| colleges, if they can be given the benefit of one good course 
e@ling with the fundamental principles end inherent usefulacss 
insurence, along its various lines, will prove very, vory 
pful to the businsss, because thoy will go out, not antago- 
istic to insurance, but as the frisnds of insurance. 


Me 


= 4< 


mre ie Aes a 


pray 


#dith respect to the annahes courses in life insurance, »pro- 
perty insurance, and casualty insurance, I think we teachers 
be of the greatest help by devoting a lot of thought and 
to the subject matter discussed at this morning's meeting. 
t should be the allied subjects--and you in the pusiness 
helo us greatly by giving us your point of view as to whet 
u think & man ought to have, in oréeer to be @ well-trained 
‘Mn in the field of insurance. I an very heartily in symoathy 
eer lire Michnelbacher's suggestioa that there should be ia 
ery school of business a Department for Vocational Guidance. 
think it is a valueble thousht. «ae in the teachings business 
are not merely teachers, any more then you ia the insurance 
Dusiness are just in business to oroduce business results. 
we oll have under our guidance ;2une souls who look up to us 
for help. 


2 #ith respect to a future career, I think that a good deal 
“of a teacher's time shoule be devoted to consultation with his 
- Btudeats, end eloas that particulary line I have the fesling, 

\ that there ars two major divisioas into which the,students may 
be placed. One group includes tiie mea who have @ sv vecial udap- 
‘tibility for some one of the auwerous dositions in the Home 

Office of en insurance company. The other iacludes the men who 
‘May be conveniently called the "outside man," They are totally 


: “@ifforsnt tyoes. fhe latter may not be quite as much of a stu- 


Went, but he is a good rod-blooded ioliow. Ho has tho paticace 

nocossary to out a proposition across oven though it takus coa- 

Bideratls tims. and whet a pity it is if e wea adapted to tha 

‘Bolline cond of the business is put into an inside positioa, and 

@p inside men, who aever will succe3d on a commission basis 

{es distinctive from the salary basis) is put into the field. 

46 teachors should ascartein in our conticts with ec studsunt 

“in which of tho two riclds ho belongs. In fect, thut is my 
dmary thought ia dealiag with a studont--which of theso two 
Slds cen he serve boast? 


wher; thers is an Insurances Department, it would be best to 

“Reve it ext nd vocetion:] gnidanes, at least for the studsnts 

‘Who specialize in the ficld of insurance. I would sug:est thet 
edditioa to all of the subjects w2 heard discussed this mora- 
ge, it would bo well to teks oa On: more. in our institutioa 
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call it "senior Research." It is the thesis work, where the 
judent, in his collegiate career, having about made up his mind 
g to what he intends to do, selects some subject, with the teacn- 
r’s approval, in that particular field, and then devotes from 
ight to ten hours 6 week to its study, with weekly or more fre- 
ient meetings with his teacher. The teecher, in the course of 
nis study, has the opportunity to size up the student and to 


secertain his characteristics, to advise him of his shortcomings, 


and to stimulate him in what 1 think iir. Taylor described as 
ihe power Of imagination and the development of tne checking 


mc: I think we can do a great deal for you ia the insurance 


siness in that way, by telling you what the man is, thus 
helping you to make your selection. 


- 
* . There is just one more thought I should like to mention. 


feel that our universities and colleges can be of the great- 


est helv in the years to come, in placing the insurance on a 
“professional basis. wJver, profession is a business, or should 


It is my feeling that every business which represents a 


.* bstantial fund of knowledge should be a profession. ‘he 


stinction between business aod profession is @ nebulous one. 


ae 
I do not think there should be such a distinction. Professions 


uld be well for the insurance husiness to utilize the capi- 
which is already in exisisace in the educational world, 

gust as accountants took advantage of the ex cisteace of ee.ital 
the educational world soe 50° yeers azo. ‘they set up, as 


: x to be businesslike, and businesses professional. I1t 
1 


1 know, the C. PP. A. designation, which has heen wonderfully 


ccessful. They not only utilized the capital which the edu- 

tional world reoresented, Without being reruired to out up 

luck capital themselves, but, tihrouvh thet agency, they succeeded 

getting accounting estat lisned on @ good, wholecome besis in 
te educationel institutions throughout the land. ‘hey did «a 
Wonderful job, ead were wise men. I think the insurance busi- 
‘hess should take advantage of the same situation. In life ia- 


; Urance the thing has been attempted, aud tie designation has 


“been adopted, a desigzaation 


which is vased on Gerree standards, 


@nd in the course of so.ie eizht years only, and desvite &@ very 


‘Serious depression, we have hed over 70 universities and col- 


ges willingly cooderate with the uv. uo. U. (Chartered Jife 
Waderwriter) movemeat. ‘hat »varticular movement hes been ia- 
‘Strumental ia introducing soscielized life insurance courses ia 


“@ great meny institutions where such iastruction uever existed 
sce. Those special courses will in turn, briuag cbout, I 


sure, in & large number of those institutioas, the establisi- 
not of survey courses. It takes time to work out these ideas, 


pet I believe that 20 years from now life insurance will wonder 


in the world they didn't sturt something of that kind 30 or 
years ago, and 2ccom lish in full whet the C. 2. a. movement 


@ecom>lished in accountancy. 


liy sincere hope is thet the property iasurance business, and 


- the casuelty insurcnce business, will grasp the si.me idea. They 


ve the whole machinery practically re:dy. It is merely a case 
cdopting the plen, cad it is my sincere prsyer thet the lecd- 
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fect with the seme success i., 
ge it has in life insurance. 


$8 muci: as possible with the outside world. 
Books, of course, is very limited. 


gC into the business directly. 
Will make as many contacts as jossible, 
gssociatious if the associations will take them in. 


“insurance aad insurance comduaies. 


_ foun ths oxecutivas of insureace 
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gs of those other two great bhrenches of insurince may endeavor 
p Gupliccte what hes alreudy been undartakea in the ficld of 
fe iasurance. I sdeuk cs I Go beceuse that is the only wey 


} get a movement of this kind to grow, and I am sure it will 
sroperty and casualty insurance 


iy feeling is that teachers of insurance onght to coatact 
uaucation irom 


I discovered that muny 


rs ago, and told the authorities where I taught that if 


‘they didn't let me get out to contact with men in business, 


DI coula fiad out what they wanted, I felt I would quit aad 
3o my hope is that the teéchers 


and join vocatiouel 
I think 


da that wey we teachers will increase our efficiency on the one 
Band, and be able to blend better the theoretical with the prac- 
Gical. Above all, it will give us teachers the opportunity to 
find out what the business of insurance thinks we cea do for it. 


Prof. oaul B. Ackerman: I listened with interest to the 


Waricus speakers from the differant companies concerning the 
$type of individual desired »y insurance companies. Wew York 
Vaiversity has e problem in connection with the business of 
New York University, as 
know, gives all the various courses listed in the catalog 


n the evening session. A larse vercentcge of the studcats of 
surance in our ovsning classes ars employses of insurance: 
Or brokers, or agents. ‘The student usually states 


com>enies, 

Bet the reason that he is attendin= the University is to ob- 
in adcitional informetio.. in order to make hima hetter aad 

more desirable employee. Fre uently the student has been told 

by his immediate suyerior thet if he succeeds in nassins a 

@Ourse in insurance the superior will he interested in the stu- 

@ent. I am hapoy to state that I have seea maay of these men 

and women succeed in obteaininy: & better rank in tne 01 tanizations 
Mm which they are eaosloyed. I, therefore, assume ti:at the Uni- 
Versity has met a need in the insurance business. 


: Frecuently one woaders «ow such students can vossivly be 
Teloed. Very often the student is a mature individual. I have 
‘tried to develop a simple metuod whereky the students cana Le 
helped. I believe rrofessor Riegel will be interested to ikaow 
That the method I heve used is an elementary vroblem method which 
Barc uires the individual to think. In my opinioa, this method 
ives the student coafideuce that he oaa solve office pro lems 
#8 they are orescated to him. I trust thet the plan of teechiag 
: may heve bosn heipful. At uny rate, I can report that many stu- 
“dents who have takaa courses in insurance at tno University have 
)Materially helpud themsalvss in conasction with their work ia 


“oth: various officus of the insurance companics. 


The preseacs of the ssvekers givos me an o»d>20rtunity to 


tats that I am constantly hoping for a closer relatioaship bu- 
companics and the University 
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gachers of insurance, froquzntly I hevs talicd with executives 
i I do not know of any instance where they heve not ex>oressed 
‘keen interest in the work of New York University in the teach- 
zg of insurance to their employees. Nevertheless, there is not 
@ active cooveratioa between the insurance teacher and the exe- 


Mutives of insurance comoanies which I wonld like to see. iiew 
York University is constantly seeking to develo» closer contact 
@ith the insurance executives aad is constantly seekin= aew 
‘i@eas whereby the employees of insurance comoenies cen *e helved 


i mide more useful to the insurance comoanies. There is hard- 
@ valuahle suggestion thet has been made hy those coniected 
ith the business of insurance that ilew York: University hes aot 

opted, and I assume that this is true of oOtier universitiss 


where insurance courses are offered. MThis year liew York Uni- 
versity has commenced active cooperation with the life iasur- 


Mee companies by offering courses which will »repare students 


Yor the Chartered Life Underwriter’. e aminations and the Life 


ice Management Association's exusinatioas. The University 
is following the outlines furnished and the assumption is made 
lat these outlines have been approved by the executives of tie 
ious insurance comoanies. the University is prepared to do 


‘similar work for the fire iasuranec companies and the cusualty 


insurence companies. 


I, thorofore, heard with much interest tho talks of the 
feprescntetives of the three types of iasurance companics. 


Twould be intorzsted if thos. executives would examine the 


‘Outlines of the various courses which have been preoared by 


“teachers of insurance and then make sSecific suggestions. 
‘§ Probably these suggestions will énable the teachers of insu- 
‘§ @nce to cooperate and develo» the tyxe of employee desired by 
‘the various speakers. 


Prof. C. A.~ Kulp: I hope you will not consider me imnerti- 
Ment when I sey I have listed my remarks under three headings: 
OMissions, platitudes, and ideas. Yhese will 'e an attempt to 
@ummarize the gist of all threo paners. Yhere is only one im- 
portant omission, I think, and it puzzles me that it exists ina 
@ll three pacers. liot one of the speakers discusses the cuestion 
of the University teacher as a scholar. ‘he ideal teacher, as 
We ere told so many times, consists rougiily of come three paits: 
He must be ae food oublic s»eeker, he must be able to ¢o out like 
@g00d insurance salesman aic sell his oroduct; sscoad, he has 
to be & beng-up teacher iu ths classroom; and finally, he should 
te a man who can go into the cloister and there swrrounded by 
DOthing but books and source materials, in = few hours, sale up 


@ beautiful piece of research. Jur deans al es tor con- 
+a 
I 


Binationas liice that; and it wes particular] aot oae of 
Shese pavcrs referred in any darticular, as I got them, to the 
@elifications of the teacher in his capacity as scholar. 


As I go aloag vary rapidly, I shall try mereiy to raise a 


‘few cuostions and perhejs suggest a few places where p20nle ia 
u bE plo; 


ae business might help teachers to be more useful as scholers. 
Buscribo heartily to everything thet Dr. nucbnor hes seid 
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out the necessity of cross-fertilizetion betwoon tho University 
npus and business. How best can thet process of cross-fertili- 
tion be carried out? should the University tcachzr as scholer 
ork for the privat insurances busincss? If so} in what ceda- 
Bity? would you allow him to s3ll and perhaps treda his Uni- 
forsity prestige, his name on tho campus for Commis:ions? 
should he be morcly & toacher of insurence company class2s? 
ghould he be an advisor? If you are going to cut him ofi from 
Intacts with privcta businoss, are you going to sllow him to 
ork for the state? Are you going to allow him to work for the 
ate insurance fund, which comes into very direct com etiition 
ith the private insurance business? what do you think of the 
Beecibiltty of sumer interneshi»os for the faculty as distia- 
shed from the students: to give a faculty man two or three 


“ponti:s to browse around, learoa things informally, mae himself 
; p nuisance? You selreacy 


in New York have lectureshiys at the 


miversities and university men lecturinz to company yeovle, 


I am wonderias if you might not expand the idea. I realize 
but it has its 


iventages and | am wondering whether the idea couldn't be ex- 


Can 
. no 


- nded, particularly ia cities other than New York. 


ez 
. 


¥ 
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x; On the matter of insurance educetion content I have heard 
“three iifferent men agree tht we should teach insurance "prin- 
But I wonder if the three could agree what these 

: Time goes on and we learn new things and un- 
“iearn old things, our ideas of »rinciples with new exderience 
“Must change, they will chenge and are changing. I remember, 
‘for exanple, the time when it wes & shooting matter to defend 
tucl insurance. I'm sure we once thought workmen's compen- 
“@etion schedule rating was based on sound princisles and now 
We don't think so. And so on about many insurance matters. 
“bam suggesting that principles are not psrinci»les in an ab- 
‘solute sense: that no person or persons can settle what they 
“@re for all time, and that what is a principle to you is a 


incioles are. 


technical deteil or a basic error to me. 


i The lasurance Iastitute idea--lr. Michelbacher's--is one 
- noment ia another 


“SQHhat is full of possibilities cud at this very 
‘field is being carried out in catceil--in the field of dublic 
‘Service. It would be & great thiag for insuraace if soneoae 
dn the iasurence business world dig down and set ssids a fuad 


f twenty million dollars, select some hg: rson or 
Persons to get the lastitute eO0ing, give himaf 8 4 see 

Wheat haposens. The fund would have to be irrevocable, there should 
no striags and ao wames tied to it. It would be uawise, 

t would be fatal to have the Iastitute committed in aay way 

aay iaterest or poiat of view. it should be a free ageat 


da 6 boundlessly large field, 


See 


i 


As for ethics ia the curriculum, I think the conceasus of 


dpinion is that you teach etiics best, @s souicoas here sug- 
“ested, by suowing students how to behave rether than telling 
«Shen ahout it. You can't teech athics as such. we héeva tried 
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it at one BAS YST OLA: we even havo é@ business sthics book-shelf 

o our iibrary I suspsct that no one ever reads it. I know 

ty collecerzucs pass by it with tongue ia chesk and twinkle in cyo. 

iho day may come when you can talk to undergraduates about othics 
thout foslinge like a stuffed shirt but it is not yst in sight. 


: I havo my fiagsers crossod likzwise oa vocutional guidance. 
Wo did a vory fuadamoatal survey at our University a fow yoars 
7eg0 and discover:d in this conn3ction a numbor of very int? rust- 
Sing facts. First, thet while boys think they kaow what thoy 
ant to be when ths iy enter collsgs, the odds ers they will 
Bhange their minds by the time they reacr their senior year. 
mecond, it they reach their senior year aad sriduate, the odds 
ere very stron? thet they won't take a joh ia the field they 
pOriginall; cnose. Finally, their second aad third ana fourth 
jobs are usuall, not ia the same field as their first. what 
Brows, I feel, & great deal or light on our talk «rout cur- 
Ticula. Several Dapers suggest tryiag to pick a precise course 
or group of cour:es to suit eech man for his job. wut sup- 
"pose you doa't kaow whet his joe will be? I should do rather 
Huebner suseseets. I should find out wether the stu- 
nt, »roadly speakias, is a salesman or a studeut; whether ie 
thikes to dig into a job evs thoush ap oerently there is ao 
SmMonsy in it, or whether the imyortaat thing to him is meiiag a 
t of monsy and geitiag aloa: ia the world aad gettin: his 
me on the door. if you go much beyond that, I believe you 
gre more likely to detour him from his proper route than to 
fell the right directioa. 
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Finally, I have consideisd the platitudes and ideas to- 
gether because there is ao objective test for distinzguishiag 
‘Between them. ‘The importeat thint here is that our pletitude- 
ideas 89 easily come to clash with each other. One parer, for 
"example, asks for clear indeseadent thiakérs--how rere they are-- 
and yet is afraid of radical ideas this is a case where one 

of your diatitudes or ideas must yiela t>) the other. ou can't 
turn younr minds loose and let them think things out for them- 
‘Belves and thea dictats their conciusious You can gitner let 
nbs fres to thin. as thoy like as loag as tuey are res on- 
“sible; Or you dacide what the. shall thiak and whet answers thoy 
"Bhell nave at tho end of thair oducatioaal orocess. You can't 
va both. Yourcither tcach men to think for thauselves (and 
what takes a lot of forbesraics on ths vart of the teacher) or 
eyou lins thom u) in rows aad say, "Yhorce's the aasvor, and if 
“you doa't like it you'll have to keep quiet about it.” 
: ‘Prot. Jw Le Zowsrs: This course ina druceory tht tir. Michsl- 
becher provos:d intisrests ma. AS @ mattur ot fact, I took a 
ours: ia dimdgoryfrom lire liichslbecher some 12 years aro hut he 
M68 probably forrotisa ull atout it. I was studyias “vorkman's 
Momocnscticn" at th3 tins and @ member of tas veliforsis 008 
issn. with whom I talked scid, "Now bafors you v3t very far 
i a this study you ousht to telk to iir. lich: LbeOh 3x0 a0 Was 
tive in me. cine & study oa which the system was besad. 
W911, Ur. Micnolbaci.er kindly reesived me one moraiar aad took 
L lot of his husinsss tims aad discussed ths problems with m3, 
md thin as I w:s chout to li.vs, ho sturted his cours: ia 


ra 


‘ ae ake en, ta bao 
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pudecry. anone Other thins, as I recall now, he suid something 
icc this, "You aro sturtiairs out aow on wa insurance study and 
Ou ers going to run into 2 lot of Gifticultics. You piok. bly 
n't find csaythiug thet is really nov you will pdrobubly construct 
“good mony statistical tablus whicl: muy not drov3i u thiag; nd 
Mi aay ovent, you might cs well mia up your mina to stcy right 
ro in Colifornis all sumasr it you ro going to got « full 
pepowlod<3." I took thet <dvics vary seriously cad did sty 
hore sll summer nd did »ut in som: of this drudgery thet I 
mgelt was baine ».sscd out to mo, and leter o2 whsa I bieen to 
Moceh, I ramembeorsd thet sxourieicc. 
Aj Ths hour is getting lits, but I wich to s.y th t I sersa 
Shorourhly with whet Dr. Acksrm-a has sid ‘out the «.ttitud> 
Of 2 good many University peo»ole tow rd insureace comrxauies, 
hich dartly addlies to business men in gsenerul. It seoms cs 
ae ell of us &re arreed on tht oerticnlar »>oint. I dou't be- 
‘Heve thet the cvercese te. cher ot iusurcuce gs eide more thu 
B third of tie tinue tecchiay studeuts. vLerha ss soue peorle 
‘Spend one third ia rece.iren aad the other third ia public relevious. 
: got & comiunication vrom the dreside.t of tle university to 
be effect: iie went to fiad out whet there is to this wowasead 
MH business. I iuve asked everyoue else cvout it and there 
Only one »ersou left and 1 am sancin: it over to you. I 
fOo't thin. we can escare thoce public respoisivilities. sere 
re any aumber of schemes comias along, some of them of merit 
Others act. I think thet iasoiar as they fall withiu the 
Benerei scieice of iasuraace, that if we are put on the sot, 
Do Ourcht to do wixt is expected of us.....-%0 go back to Acuermea's 
ot once more: I think we cre going to be put ou the sr0t 
‘more tica ever ia the naxt 20, 30, or 40 yesurs. whe people who 
“@fe interested in the iasuresce field, Ought at least to be on 
Who job with some truths as t:cy sev them. shey may be wroag, 
Mut they oucht to be ou the jo: trying to clarify tho etmosvnera 
@t Grory ooint. 


Prof. Blanchard: Ighould like to sti» out of my role us 
Cheirman for just a moment, »xarticularly to discuss the atti- 
Udo of ths ouvlic tovcrds insurance. ‘hore ere & great many 
$000lc who, I thia:, rather justly hevs ths imorsssion that 
Whan reorssentativis of ineurancs appeur et cay time before tha 
Pablic, they cr: against somcrthiag. It would do insurence a 

&t de @l of good if, occasionully, they vould bo ior somsthia~. 
ely mirht taks a leaf out of some of th: work of tha cutomo- 
Wil: comvasiszs wad 2leactricul comosniae which her: done aé- 
Mirebly in thos2 riolds, 


Sag 
ee 
5 


oP I am going to usk aay other speckers to voluato:r aad m ke 
Moir rsmurks as bricf as poscibla. 


lire LoVita: I b3liavs thet ths screeutiv.s of life insurvae? 
Ipaaizs sould imasdiatoly cst together with the oljuiet of de- 
@ing on « orogrim for cooocr.tion with the insureacs dsyart- 
bts of our y.rious colleccs. In this wey tho man :i0 ure in 
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ig business could gst the joint of view of those whore teichiag 


"#ho fundemsatels of the business. 


ig, ia ehiladclohia, look upon Dr. hucbner as a vory impor- 
ent man ia the business fiold. .He is constcntly in domcad ct 


tho annu:l conventions of the iasur.aco comocnics end at under- 


Titors' gcthsrings. As fcr as tho Fidality Mutual is concernad, 

Ww always coopcr.ts with ths University of Psansylvenic. when 
hv problems in ccecountiag, recl estato and st-.tistics, wo 

ks it « poiat of visiting ths univorsity in ord:r to got the 

"Opinions of ths vcrious profsssors. similcrly, wo hod meay 
‘Visits from studonts .t th) university and one student actually 

3 gpared his graduation thesis on the strencth of information 

and material furnished by :idelity lfi:tual. 


i 
gn 


I heve elweys besa of the orvinioi that most life insuruuce 
panies are cooperating witi. tue universities. 


Prof. Praak G. Dickinson: I should like to ex».0se you to 


OF eee 5 ag 88 that I have oa this subject tiat hes cone out of 
“@ sOmew f fieace. It seams to me thet ve are talicia~ atout.... 


two thiass thet are diiferent. One is the coatributioa which the 
teecher Cada make to the develoomeut of insuruace throuvh his 
tudeat, and the secoad ord uosition is the coatri’utiou which 
the teacher himself CaM Moke 10 the develooment of iasur: nce. 

The tecchers obligatiou, it seems to ae, is to do &ll he cea 


“4a both lines. 


Unless I have misteken the temsar of our times, we are 42- 


“proechiag the Golden u.ge--untortunately the rvlitterius voldeu 


Of insurance, in whicn society is aDpareatly seekinc, so 
ras s ciety is articulate, to solve its important econonic 
Oblems throuch the er s,lication oi the insuraace device. i@ 

Siséeree amoa: ourselves, in a zood-naturea wey, as to just 
where the limits are beyoad \.ich the insurence device c:iunot 
Gciried. 


It Seams t9 me thet we si.all fail in our auty to our sea- 
etion if vs do not try, in our iadividusal cér.2cities--not 
rouck. our “epsooic. tious, which I think would ts quite im- 
Oper--but iu our incividuel caséeciticss, to try to give suid- 
ce to much of t:.0 legislation which is now heing pro posed. 

I do not mista.e tha temoer of the times, the insurunce laws 


of & great maay af our stat3s «ere goiaz to be revissd, no mat- 
ter by whet moans cortaii iater:sts secak t2 preveat their ro- 


Msioa. The sentincat is too strong; so I um wonévriar if it 
y 09% b> well to considcr that for perheps the next half 

wen ysars the treditionul gunction of the teachsr will, %s7r-" 

ercs of circumstcnce3s, bo riligatcd into a sositiou of some- 
mat Isscor importcacs thaa which, I cm surs, all oF us heva 
formerly placed it; and our cuty lies in trviuar to snide le-is- 
Btion, in coovreratines with industry to make thet levrisiation 
ot meiely ré6resent the ven‘eaace of gmall nmiaorities ia our 

Boulstio., nut 2f &@ OOastructive character. Aad I am wondéer- 
* if that new function or cuty of the teuciar ia tha next 








half-dozen yeers is not likely to supercede our oreseut fuactioa, 
femely, turning out students. 


Mr. G. fF. liichelbach3r: when I saw Kulp just beiore luncheon, 
pointed out that he wes dowa oa the program as one of my 
Metooges. tie has effectuelly reversed our positions. I now ap- 
"deer as his stooze. The discussion, therefore, has descended to 
he level on which one stooze sdeais to another. 


So many idecs have been injected into the discussion that 
SI will not have tiwe to deal with all of them. It might te wise 
0 set aside a time at some inuture meeti.ig for a thorough c 2n- 
4 @eretion of them. Iacidentally, I have no doubt that any 
“@umber of reoreaseatative executives would be glad to partisci- 
g@ie in such @ conference, for tney are noi as stand-offish 
anteronistic tow:rd the universities as soe of the pre- 
bedine soeakers seam to believe. It is my guess that overy 
Mie executive would siaceroly de lora uay attempt to cultivate 
8 foud between those ¥d6.:6asib1é for the practical conduct of 
he imsuraace husinsss and those in cuéerge of iasurance adu- 
tion in our universitivs. such & coadition is simply un- 


e It is bacause I datect « slight teidenc;, in this mastiag 
0 accentuats honest diffarcace of odinion far boyoad thir 
“truc Significaacs, that I surezst ons or more coutfersacus te- 
GWoon oxccutivis and teachers. A rubbiarc of elbows and a frank 
"and honest sxcheng2 of vicws would bo bancficiel to all coa- 
M@crncd. As @ pursonal confession from ouo iuxagcutive, I will 
“S@y thet I never met a university texucher wilose fiiendshin I 

@ not learn to prize highly once I kaow hin iatim.tely; aud 

} am not reduied to be extremely tolerant in my likes and dis- 


eS iulp raises a question with regard to the functions to de 
“performed ty university teachers: he asks speciiically whether 
Wiiversity teache 2x8 should iaciulge in research avctivitiss or wheth- 
mr they should confine theuselves to teaching. ily position oa 
is question is that no teacher of insurance is comypeteat to 
ach unless he wmsintains coat.cts outside the universit, , coa- 
"Stantly studies practical insurance probiems, and makes coatri- 
tioas to the gener.i welftere at every Op 20r tunity available 
hime 


a: wes raised in this tracition. rrof. A. ie whitney, under 

1 I sat at the University of California, was often called wway 
i sais in various capacities. After the van Prancisco fire, 

i made a compreheasive report for the oan «#«rancisco Chamber of 
Wommerce on the loss adjustments of the several fire iasurance 
MoMdaiiss. ne came to New york on two occasioas--once to serve 
actuary or the lierritt Investigating Comaittes, again as ac- 
ary of the iliew Yor. Insurance Department to conduct special 
dies preceding the enactment of the workmen's Comosnasation 

of 1914. tHe was similarly employed by the Industrial Ac- 
ident j3oard of California to »reoare standards for the Jorkmen's 
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ompensation, Iusuraace aad safety Act of 1914. In additioa, he 

Satrituted meny technical depers to the vrroceediazs of the Ac- 
Mierial society 2 Americe aac to other scisatific pullicatious. 
‘fhese expeiianced end )roadeaed his .aowledge «id provided hia 

th live, iataresting meterial for his courses at the university. 


I aot only Lslisve ia this sort of thing, but would maie it 
omoulsory tor every university tcacher. Delivar tie frou the 
Gent wi.o¢o “aowledge is acquired solaly frou bodi:s and wio 
ver $0 auch as sticis his vose outsid: his classroom! 


Es weVercl Sdva.ers havo ch.racturizad oas or my suggestions, 
in a Maanei slichtly tinged with sarcusma, as a “courss ix 
Bert: " eooriously, I doa't thiak tat this suggcstion is 

unny; it is sound. lic Uchca told us that meny ot his grcodauctes, 
‘after utteaptiag to sstahblish tu3zmsclves in busiaszss, comdalain 
Sehat tiigy ars not sivea profarsace over asasloyccs ho have not 
bo2n t9 SS apegene tht thsy urs raquir3ad to 9d; mY rm routins work 
Which -dpiroatiy lacs tham nowhora, thet thair pro-rass is 
“glow, nd tet their sug3riors apparently cr. ade wutcning 
‘Shom. I am so2king io cheage the cttituda which giv3is ris: to 
“guch con luints. 
ie dhy, I ask you, should th: coll3es greducts bs plcod ins 
$oecial clase and teaded like e hot-house slant? hat has he 
d0ac to deserve such preferential consider tioa? Ii his uai- 
Wersity traiaiay hes endoved his: with certaia theoretical iLaow- 
Wedee and aa ability to tiink ior himself ia terms of insur ace 
Peiac.dies, he wil. "meke the grade” ina less tinue aad he will 
Sravel fartier ia the execntive ran.s of the tusiness thei will 
Bis iess iortunatealy eudoved c2 dsetitors. 3ut he will wea “ivsa 
eee heiacica): he aust sti.rt fro: scratch cac gor a time the +oine 
Mill te “toner.” «why not praders the siudeat ior this strule 
$0 ectehlish hiaseli iu business? i 16 lew scnool does this. 

fhe auvzryo attoruey kaows Zull well tuat he cunaot begiu prac- 
fice immediately upoa couvletiags nis studies. ue must irirst 
Pass hie bar ezaminatiois. .tter tiat hea must serve his ap- 
Pprenticeshio carryiiuz pavers, rusaings erraads, serviag sub- 
meeenes, puttiag in a ,pearauces i. GOult, aad geasrolly perriua- 
"Qe liue a hivi-class otiice boy. Ii, ia due course, he siiould 

a: out his siuiagie, he will bs fortuante if he does aot litor- 

PGily Starve to desih. w#he.e exr.erisuces do aot "floor" hin 
meres he hes .esn taught thet they are in.ispzeasalble to the 

@velopmaat O11 &@ good Isiyer. 
ue 
ea bdimiijier orepsvetion will help the univarsity griduate in ia- 
Beerence It will oreveat him from cupactias too much at the 
@atset cad becoming sour aud discoatented wiuca the world fails to 
1) iato sis la». It will elso prevent him from rushiaz frou 
Me job to anotiier aad thus becoming a"colling stone" when a 

ttle ocre2voreuce ead patisnce in ous job will briaz its 
Ward 2fiten in @ remarkably siiort »xeriod of time. 


& 4 
@. I belisv2 I recogaized sous “Gréci:s” also in comaaais con- 
@iraia my, sugges tion thet tic student of insurcuncs miv~ht profi- 
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ably be taught something about othics. This is euothsr prac- 

dcal susscetion. 200 meaay youn~ 2300910 com2 into busiavss with 
Shc idce thet tho way to g:t ahsac is to clin ovar thrir eas- 
Bociatss, to dush Sthire aside, to bo just « little crooked, 
gad all that sort of thing. This is a sud situation. If the 
Mecinacr is « university graduct3, I sey his trziaing hes bsen 

pelcctcd, for knowisd-s of the rulss of psrsoaal conduct, tha 
@bility to cistiaguish botwi2n rishkt and wroug,:and@ an ides of 
Whe prod:r relationships to be s:stublished and maintain.sa in 
Business should har: bucn a dart of his treining ia ors parution 
for lif, ia ths cold, cold world. Jvea if we admit that this 
Mreiniae should bogin in the cindergarten and ounday sc.ool, 

the university "duck" its responsibility for making certeia that 
these lessons have been drivea home not as abstract ideas, but 
as working tools of everyday usefulness. 


a Eul> thinks “vocetional guidance” iu the uaiversity is 6 
laste of time. I concedes that the university freshman seldom 
ir neve his own mind; that he is fickle and unstable in his judg- 
me pnts. ne may jecide that he wishes to srxecielize in-& subject 
end changse his mind a dosen times during his university career. 
if he faithfully conceatretes on predaration for one occupation, 

me may never enter it when he leaves colleze. Jven so, the 


Btudent has a rizht to excest the university to give hin vo- 
p@ational guidance. 


when I went to college, the laissez feire metnod wes ia 

vy \gue. ‘The reasoning was something Like tnis: the student is 

; re to develoo his personalit;, to leara to Live in peace aad 
)Comtort with his fellows, ead to eccuire a culturel backrrouad. 
pat is not essential that sitnuer he or we snonie worry ebout nis 
eauture career. Let nature take its course: he will "find him- 
“8 g1f" eventually after we turn him loose and hs is forced to 
60.6 to grips with the world. I am coavinesd tht this oro=- 
Berem caused weay fine youn m3n a.id wonea to eccuiie anothiac 3f 
Malus ia the university cnd to tail to sitain the »rositious ina 

e which t..ey wers well cuelified to occupy. 





acein I say that the final »dreparation for edulti:ood must 
Be the res. sasibility of the last branch of the educationsl 
‘system éad that is the univorsity. some university greduates 
Mail fail, others will succsi:d. whsr2 will nevor +e a “reyal 
oad t® success,” but it is wicx2d ead weststul aot to attuuvt 
9 guide avery university studant toward that calling in which 
M2 is most likely to succzed. If Lulp has found this a waste 
Of timc, oerhars it is because the methods he has em loy2d hav. 
Ot besa sufficisatly coupreussasive or modern. Dartmouth Uni- 
ursity, I undsrstaac, is doias a remarkably fius work: in this 
ONisctioa. 


why ell this couirovirsy over the “fuademvatal principlcs" 
insyrence? I think I kaow what tioy ara: iasurence funda- 
Ratally is th: distri utioa of risk cad ther: ar> cirtain luws 
OVerninz this »roczdure which I maintain ars pormansat cad 
arefrugibls. Kulp coafusvs priuciplos with ths aaplicatioa of 
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principles. He refers to mevit rating, for example, as something 
ghich is far from permanent. The fundameat:.1 puraose of merit 
geting enc the principles ud0n which it is based do not change; 
it is the form or procedure astabtlished t° accom>lish this »ur- 
‘pose which changes. Aad inis is aecesserily so becaus ; it is 
monly \y oxperimanting with veari®ous methods and by constusitly 
rrectiag our jrocedurs in the light of exporiance that wa ura 
ible to udvance toward perfection. It is trua, also, that coii- 
tioas chéeage, rendering old methods obsoluts aad often raquir- 
dag aa satixzoly aaw ad drcoach t2 a problom. 


B 


I cdvocat3 a thorough groundius in priaucivies so that tiny 
Metudcat may know not only tho fundancat..l purvosys to by ac- 
Peomplished, but aiso thse "rulos of the gous" which »rascribe 
tho limitctions Withia which « workabls systuii of iusuraacy 
Macy bc astablished. Such a student will aot ialicr whan hs 
“@acountors a aow provlom or wh3n aa accupted solution of an 
pold oroblom suddenly fails to Tunaction because of a radical ciange 

c2naditions. who most futile thine 1 cxn think oi is to 

ech stucoats oily the prascut outword form of insuranacc. 

ave this form -aG the stucent is lost. Wor is such a student 
Somo20tent to oush out into fields heretoxvore uatouchad by in- 

set once ther: is something doagp down which th3 studant must 
“gre.s.> if ho is to be eble to think insurcnace cnd to achieve 
$ruc succsss <8 on 3xpsrt in .o%plying this gracat sat of prin- 

“@Ciplzs to futures problems of which w3 mzy ba in absoluta ig- 

"BorGne:. If thers is aay doubt in this org:.nizetion concoraing 

Htho scodx of theses fundamgntel srinciolos, it is high timo 
Momconc formulitod « dsfinition for your guidance. 


And now e& fin’.1l word in ieoly to commonts iadicating a 
Qliof th.t wo on ths oxocutiveos' side are not as frank as we 
Might be in expressing our views on various subjects. Tormet 
*! A stock comoany man can discuss the structure and methods 
Orxeretion of a stéte fund, a uutual @orporation, « Lloyds 
Teenization, or en inter-insurance exchanre. he will aatur- 
ly ergue thet his type of iasurance carrier end t.e methods 
* ich it oureves cre best desicned to orotect end serve tie 
paenterests of the insuring >i’ lic; but I douht whether sny reason- 
| thle stock comDeay executive will claim a monoooly of efiicie: icy 
E stock iucurance. Vom2etitioa we heve a@lwevye hed cad al- 
eeeys will heve cad it »robe'ly is not en uamixed avil thet 
peever:1 t,2.es of insuraéace carriers shoulé be i: veilable so 
eehet insurers may exercise a caitaia selection, a system of 
meneciks .nd balances may be naiatained, end 2 heeliny rivalry 
peostercscd whic: will stimulete individual carriers to provide 
Bironeer protection, broader coveraupes, wore efficient ser- 
mace, aif more recs aalle and ec uitahle rates, 009 TI suy ia 
S0iclusion that you need ade teel th.t you must be too skep- 
Sicel wiea SelRing Over your problems with tne executives of 
Say articular cluss or iasurance carriers. 
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it is urged that each ounce of gold be made to command a larger amount of currency, 


an amount lying somewhere in the neighborhood of $35 or $405. ‘There have been 
ost-war precedents for this kind of change. 


For example, France in 1928, after struggling for years with a large govern- 
mtal debt and excessive issues of paper currency, changed the gold content of the 
nc so that a given quantity of gold would command a mich larger number of paper 

cs than in the pre-war periode The debt burden upon France was so great and her 
prices had advanced so heavily that her devaluation was drastic -- approximately 80 
per conte ‘As a matter of fact before the devaluation was accomplished the price 
level hed risen to seven times its pre-war figuree ‘Needless to say this worked 
reme hardship upon great numbers of peoplee Finally the adjustment to the new 
ce level was accomplished and confidence and economic stability were restorede 


In this country there is no need for a devaluation so drastic as that adopted 
in Francee Even the 1926 price level which many hold out as the objective, is only 
$0 per cent above the pre-war level. ‘Indeed there are many who believe that our 
@roblem could be solved without any devaluation at alle Be that as it may, the 
sident has in his hands the power to make the change and through tine gold purchags 
plan has already caused a substantial depreciation of the doliar in terms of othsr 
4 rrenciese “Therefore the conclusion is generally drawn that the program will lead 
. formal devaluation so that we do well to consider the effect upon the country, 
life insurance, of a change in the gold content of the dollar involving a paper 
urrency convertible into gold on a new basise 


, It is not an easy problem to solvee So mich depends upon human psychologye 
Will the country have confidence that the new gold content will stay put; that it 


-will not become the football of politics? Will we have.the fortitude to adhere to 
new basis when rough going is again encountered? Given confidence in the 
? anency of the new standard, the plan holds out reasonable promise of being 
Deneficiale “It meets in a practical way the widespread demand, backed up by power- 
‘ful political forces, that something be done to change the basis upon which so mch 
“Suffering was caused by the deflation of the last four yearse «In facing this 
“problem political redities can not be ignorede Fortunately, judging by the exper- 
dence of countries which have devalued their currency, this is a kind of inflation 
Wiich stands a good chance of remaining under controle Hence it offers a better 
“basis for confidence than other forms of inflatione «In saying that, however, one 
tan not but realize that the greatest care mst be taken to choose the right figure 
‘Bt which to revaluee ‘The change will produce a number of repercussions both at home 
‘Md in our foreign relationships, and these should have been foreseen and weighed in 


Mrance. 


Devaluation and Life Insurance 


Assuming, however, that we do achieve a currency upon a new gold basis in which 
the country has confidence, the chances are excellent that increased businoss activity 
amd a healthy rise in prices will followe A development of this kind would benefit 
fife insurance policyholderse *Their income would be increased and they would find 

®asier to pay premiums on outstanding insurance and to take new insurance to 
Teplace the insurance they have had to let goe »Defaults in interest and principal 
Payments on bonds and mortgages held by the companies would be cleared upe «Real 
‘state acquired under foreclosure would become salable and the money thus tied up 
ild again begin to produce a fair returne «In the realm of mortality there is 
onable hope that the relatively large losses from suicide and heart trouble 
ad subside as the financial pressure upon policyholders lessened. . These various 
factors, improving as they would the earning power of the companies, would be 
Wiected in the net cost paid by the policyholders for their insurances 





